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AN ADDRESS BY JOHN SERGEANT, LL. D. 


An Address, delivered befure the Alumni Association of 


Nassau- Hall, on the day of the Annual Commencement 
of the College, September 25, 1833.—By Joun Srr- 
Geant, LL. D.—At Princeton N. J. 


Brethren of the Alumni Association— 


The venerable Institution which this day receives the 
renewed expression of our affectionate duty and re- 
spect, is associated in our recollection with an interest- 
ing period in our lives. From the caim shade of the 
College, where he has been sheltered and nourished, 


devoted themselves to our service with untiring dili- 
gence, where are they? The companions of our youth, 
how has it fared with them? And when as upon an oc- 
casion like this, we come within the walls where our 
early days were passed, and find ourselves after years 
of absence, again associated with the objects of our ac- 
quaintance in times that ave long gone by, as well as 
with a portion of the remnant of that living assemblage 
which gave them animation and interest, it is then that 
the fading picture is restored, mellowed by time, but 
disclosing to us affecting realities, which had escaped 
our attention while we were ourselves a part of the 
moving groups? It is then that the question will recur 


the student goes forth into the world, and finds himself |—wby were we here? But this question is immediately 
in a great measure left to his own guidance. The first | superceded by another, bringing it to the test of expe- 
moment is one of enjoyment. Freed from the restraints | rience—what permanent advantage has any one deriv- 
of discipline, his existence seems to he concentrated in | ed from having been here? What influence has educa- 
the single sensation that now, he is his own master. | tion had upon his after hfe? Has it made him wiser and 
‘This is the point to which his thoughts, his hopes and | happier, « better citizen, a more useful member of so- 
his wishes, have been long directed with eager anxiety | ciety? 

—he has reached the horizon that has hitherto bounded | As often as questions like these recur, (and to 
his little world, leaving all beyond to be filled up with | thoughtful minds they will recur very often,) the first 


the creatiuns of his youthful fancy. Very soon, however, 
if he be capable of considerate reflection, he perceives 
that he has only taken a new departure, and that the 
stage which is before him requires a still more vigorous 
exertion of manly resolution and manly strength. Nor 
does it admit ofa pause. While he is yet taking an af. 
fectionate leave of the guardians and instructors cf his 


youth, and bidding adieu to the companions of his _ 


studies and amusements, even then, when the feeling 
of gaiety is checked by the unavoidably painful con- 
sciousness, that the relations which are thus terminated 
can never be restored; in the midst of the tumult which 
agitates him with unusual emotion, he must look 
through the tear which lingers on his eye, to the world 


that is opening upon his view, and apply his hand, warm | 


from the parting embrace, to the work that is before 
him, cold as it may seem to be. 

Such a transition forms an epoch in the life of man. 
It is an epoch full of the deepest interest. And how 
can it be otherwise? Ifthe education of youth be of 


that momentous importance, which mankind have al- | 


ways agreed that it is, its closing scene, the moment 
when the work is pronounced to be ended, whether its 
purpose has been accomplished or not, the last affec- 
tionate lesson, conveyed in the benediction and charge 
—the heartfelt invocation of Heaven’s guidance and 
protection for those who are going forth— the solemn 


and the earnest effort to send with thema deep and) 


final impression of the paternal spirit which has watch- 
ed over and nurtured them in the days of their pupilage 
—the anxious solicitude that is in every way manifested 
for their future welfare—all these are so many affecting 


admonitions that one great opportunity has gone by, | 


never to return. 

To this point in our existence the memory will often 
recur in after years. How many recollections will be 
associated with it! How many inquiries will be sug- 
gested by it! Our venerable Alma Mater, does she 
continue to enjoy undiminished health and strength, 
and to spread before her children with affectionate 
kindness, the daily provision of wholesome nourish- 
ment? The ministers of her dispensations, those who 
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reflection they produce will be, that every advantage 
,in life is attended with correspondent obligation. In 
| proportion to the talent committed to us is the claim 
for itsimprovement. If from our earliest infancy we 
have been watched over with parental solicitude; if 
unceasing pains have been devoted to aid the devel- 
‘opment of our faculties: if, as we advanced and the 
first nourishment of children became too weak for our 
increasing strength, the labors of learned and pious 
men have been engaged to carry on the good work of 
moral and intellectual discipline; if in mercy we have 
been permitted to arrive at the age of comparative ma- 
| turity, unstricken by disease or infirmity, and to enter 
/upon the duties of life with faculties unclouded and 
health unimpaired; if, ina word, we are committed to 
| ourselves in the enjoyment of the blessings of a reasona- 
ble measure of bodily strength, and with the benefit of 
all the advantages to be derived from the unwearied 
application of experienced wisdom to our improvement, 
_we must be wanting in duty to ourselves, unmindful of 
what we owe to others, and ungrateful for the bounty 
of heaven, if we do not rightly appreciate’and adequate- 
ly secure the rich patrimony which has been thus pro- 
| vided for us. 
| In this process of examination, the first point in order 
and not the least in magnitude, will be that interesting 
epoch already mentioned. ‘The day of leaving College 
will be ever present to the memory, in a review of life, 
‘and will be regarded with pleasure or with pain, ex- 
actly as a conscientious judgment may be able to pro- 
nounce that it has been reached with honor, and its 
, good fruits gathered as they ought to be. 

But let us not be misunderstood. It would neither 
be just, nor rational to conclude, that individual merit 
,in this respect isto be precisely and finally graduated 

according to the comparative eminence that may be at- 
tained; still less that all are to be considered as having 
| failed, who have not attained the very highest distinction 
‘in College. Slight shades of difference in intellectual 
'energy, a less advanced state of the faculties, acciden- 
‘tal disturbance in study, temporary loss of health, many 
i things not depending upon himself, may cause a stu- 








































dent’s name to be associated with a number below the 
first. It happens, too, and deserves to be especially 
remarked, for the consideration of parents, and of all 
who ure charged with the care of the instruction of 
youth, that a failure in the competition for the highest 
honors of the College, is owing sometimes to defect in 
preparatory education. If that has been defective and 
insufficient, there isa want of strength for the trials of 
the collegiate course, which can only be supplied by 
uncommon abilities or extraordinary application. Very 
often, however, this sense of comparatiye weakness de- 
veloped in the exercises of the College, becomes a dis- 
couragement to exertion, and the young aspirant yield- 
ing to what seems to be an invincible obstacle in the 
path of a just ambition, abandons himself to indolent 
despair, and sinks below the level he might really lave 
attained without any very undue effort. Of the perma- 
nent ill effects of such despondency, which every day 
becomes deeper, as its consequences are more and more 
felt, until it settles into a permanent feeling of self- 
abas: ment;—of the probability or even the possibility, 
that it may enfeeble the character for life, disappoint- 
ing and destroying the hopes of friends, and turning to 
naught the time, the labor and the expense bestowed 
for his improvement, it is needless to speak. Let us 
hope that they seldom occur, at least to the whole ex- 
tent that has been suggested. That they may occur, in 


any degree, even though it be far short of the measure 
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terpretation, will profit by it, for the benefit of their 
offspring, by sending them to places of instruction, 
where their defccts can be supplied. A little more 
time may qualify them to enjoy the advantages of Col- 
lege. What will they be profited by entering College, 
if they be not so qualified? At best, they can reap but 
abarren honor. And this is not all. If when their 
course is finished, they are found to be deficient in the 
proper requirements belonging toa collegiate educa- 
tion, they are degraded in the estimation of others, as 
wanting in capacity or industry to profit by the oppor- 
tunity they have enjoyed. What seemed to be an ad- 
vantage, thus becomes in effect, a most serious injury. 
The whole matter may be thus summed up. The work 
isin fact but one. The preparatory education is the 
ground-work. The collegiate education is the struc- 
ture raised upon it. Ifthe former be wanting, the latter 
has nothing to rest dpon. If the one be defective or 
unsound, the other will be imperfect and insecure. 
Should it become necessary in any given case to de- 
cide which of these shall be dispensed with, (both being 
unattainable,) there can be no hesitation whatever in 
|making the decision. An attempt to build without a 
| foundation is too obviously absurd to require to be in- 
| sisted upon, and any scheme, however plausible, which 
| professes to accomplish such an end, must inevitably 
originate in ignorance or imposture. 
A College may perhaps be so organized as to do the 
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of calamity, supposed to be possible, is one among ma- | work of a Grammar School, and then it ought to be 
ny arguments, that might be urged to enforce the duty considered as a Grammar School, and nothing more: 
of parents and guardians who are intrusted with the | but if it undertake to do the proper work of a College, 











































care of children. They cannot be too often, or too 
anxiously reminded, that upon this point the responsi- 
bility is theirs, The examinations for admission into 
College will, to be sure, exclude the cases of plain de- 
ficiency—though not even then, without encountering 
resistance and complaint;—but that fulness of prepara- 
tion, which will give confidence and strength, and ena- 
ble the student to apply himself to his task, with all 
the powcr at command which ought to be brought to it, 
depends upon years of previous careful instruction and 
discipline—nay, it depends upon every moment of those 
years, and hence the indisperssble necessity there is, 
and the high obligation resulting from it, that every 
moment shall have been well employed, under the di- 
rection of able and conscientious teachers. 


| without the aid of suitable preparatory instruction, it 
| will graduate pupils who with their Bachelor’s diploma 
| in their hands, could not be received into the lowest 
form of a conscientious and well arranged institution, 
without a violation of its statutes, and, (if it be nota 
contradict:on to say so,) an egregious imposition upon 
' their parents. 
| f.ong as this digression has already been, it is impos- 
\ sible to leave it, without an additional remark. After 
what has been said, very little reflection is necessary to 
/enable any one to perceive, how important a place in 
| the work of education is occupied by what have been 
denominated preparatory schools, by which of course 
| we understand to be meant, those schools where pupils 


) spend some of the years, which precede their being pre- 


It is a mistake to suppose that this portion of educa- ' sented for admission into College. Yet, it is more than 


tion may be committed to feeble and incompetent 
hands—that it may be negligently conducted without 
much injury—and that all its omissions and defects are 
to be made up and supplied during the few years that 
are passed in College. This is what a College does not 
profess to do. It is what a College cannot do. I's 
professors, however learned, cannot bring back the 
time that has gone by, nor cause the work to be done, 
which that time was allotted for performing. If it were 
allowable at present to dwell longer upon this subject, 
it might be added with unquestionable truth, that the 
examinations for admission into College ought to be 
considered as the disinterested judgment of enlightened 
and competent men upon the progress that has been 
made. There cen be no motive for unreasonable 
strictness. ‘Ihe bias, if any there be, must be on the 


other side. There is great danger, indeed, that the | 
motives for undue laxity will be too much increased, | 
since institutions professing to teach the higher branches | 


have become so multiplied in our country; some of 
them struggling for a precarious existence, with the 


fear of poverty always before their eyes. But if in the | 


faithful discharge of their duty, as examiners for admis- 
sion into College, professors are obliged to make 
known to parents, that their children are not qualified, 
however unwelcome such a communication may be, 
parents, if considerate, will receive it, as information 


doubtful whether their value is justly appreciated; or 
| those who labor in them as teachers, are in general es- 
timated as they ought to be. The name may have 
| some influence. They are denominated Schools, which 
at the same time that it places them in the relation of 

inferiority to Universities and Colleges, seems to con- 

found them with the greater part of the class designat- 

ed by the same term, and occupied only with the in- 

struction of children. They are affected, too, by the 
| fact, that their pupils, when received into them are 

really children, and a large portion must always be ac- 
| tually of that description. But while to those who take 

a careless or superficial view, it has thus the appearance 
| of a children’s school, it will be found to embrace a 
portion of life when the development of the faculties 
/is more rapid, and the transition greater, than at any 
| other period whatever. Compare a boy, for example, 
of ten years of age, entering upon a course of discipline 
like that we have been speaking of, with the youth of 
| fourteen or fifteen who has passed through it. Whata 
_ difference there is in his moral and intellectual power? 
How much may have been determined for his future 
_ character and habits? His success in College, as we 
| have already seen, may depend upon it, and the char- 
;acter and the self-respect with which he enters upon 
| the larger scene of life may be influenced materially by 

that success. Nor must it be forgotten that the en- 


given to them, for their own benefit, and instead of | trance into College is the period when the first consid- 


complaining, or seeking to evade its effects, by appeal- 
ing toa more liberal tribunal, or a more indulgent in- 


| erable change of discipline takes place. The pupil is 
no longer to be so much in the presence of his teacher, 
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nor under his immediate personal inspection and con- | in a lottery, that can fall but to the few, serve neverthe- 
trol. He is tobe left more to his own government, ren- | less to delude and mislead the many, often to their ruin, 
dering an account of his conduct, at stated periods, by Every day has its appropriate work, sufficient to occu- 
the ability he manifests to perform his tasks in the reci-| py it fully. A rational being can commit no greater 
tation room. For this change too, he is to be prepared. error than to indulge himself in the indolent hope, that 
A most serious one it unquestionably must be, since it} the day which is to come, will bring with it more pow- 
commits to him at once the direction of so large a por- | erful incentives to virtuous resolution, than that which 
tion of his own employment, and requires him to make | is present, or that besides its own proper duties, it will 
the first serious essay, (which through all his life long, } afford him time for the performance of those which 
he will be obliged to repeat, if he mean to be a ration- | have been previously neglected. And if it could, will 
al creature, ) of his capacity to sacrifice present incli- | the opportunity that has been neglected and lost, ever 
nation, for the attainment of future advantage—to/| return? To come directly to the very point in question, 
make his appetites and his passions yield to his sense | can he who has wasted the precious time allotted for 
of duty. instruction in College, rejected the counsels and aid of 
Enough it is hoped has been said to give some faint | its learned preceptors, when they were offered to him, 
and imperfect notion of the nature of the charge which | and heedlessly and unprofitably outlived the age, and 
devolves upon him who undertakes to conduct this por- | outgrown the stature of a pupil—can he promise him- 
tion of preparatory education. In proportion as it is| self that these advantages will ever return’? No; if he 
arduous and important, ought the teacher who faithful- | will reflect, he will be obliged to confess, that it is 
ly acquits himself of it, to be treated with respect and| almost impossible. He may perhaps repair, to some 
consideration—not for his own sake merely, andas due | extent, the injury that has been done. But how will 
in justice to honest and valuable services of a very high | he accomplish it? By solitary labor, unaided, or irre- 
order—but for the sake of society, for the sake of par-| gularly aided—by means the best he can employ, but 
ents, for the support and advancement of the great in-| defective and insufficient, and not to be compared with 
terests of morality and learning. All are deeply con-| those which in his folly he hus thrown away—so that at 
cerned, and there is little hazard in asserting that the} last his achievement will be imperfect, and short of 
finishing department of education can never be what/| what it might have been. And if he succeed at all, 
it ought to be, unless the department where so large} what will it cost him? To say nothing of the shame 
a part of the substance and boriy of the work is prepar- | and mortification and self- reproach, inseparably attend- 
ed, be sustained at its proper elevation, by an adequate | ant upon the awakening sense of conscious inferiority— 
public estimate of its value, and a suitable regard for | of the sighs of regret, and the pangs of repentance, for 
those who labor in it with diligence and effect. Let| his irrational folly—of the perplexing and anxious 
them be judged, not by ridiculous promises, which any | doubts that w// haunt him whether he will be able to 
one may know can never be fulfilled—not by assurances | redeem himself by any exertion he can make—to omit 
of short and easy methods—not by a vain display of tri- | even to contrast the gloom which from all these causes 
fling accomplishments, or precocious and ephemeral | will seem to surround him, with the cheerful light that 
acquirement to captivate the ignorant;—but by the fair | would have played upon his footsteps if he had always 
fruits of discipline and instruction, coming in season, | walked in the path of duty—passing all this by, what, 
gradually unfolding their beauty, and at length, at-| we repeat, has it cost him? A portion of time which 
taining their full size, and ripening according to the or- | ought to have been devoted to other attainments, and 
der of nature. might have been so devoted, is taken from its proper 
But to return after this protracted departure, to the | purpose, to make up former deficiencies. The fund 
point from which we set out. It is not necessary to | for to-day is consumed in paying off the arrears of yes- 
enter at allinto the question how far the judgment of | terday. Life is too short to allow of such deductions. 
a learned and impartial faculty, in estimating the capa-| It is long enough, if properly employed, but it has 
city and merits of the students sent forth from the insti- | not a moment to spare for repairing wanton waste. 
tution, is invariably confirmed by the judgment of time; {! Besides—the days of our life,though, like so many pieces 
—whether the earnest given of comparative eminence | of coin, they are all of equal value, are not, like this 
in youth, is sure to be followed by distinction in riper | servant of commerce, equally applicable to every pur- 
years. In looking through the annals of Nassau Hall, { pose. If they are numbered, so are they assuredly 
now embracing a period of almost ninety years, and re-| marked. From the first budding of the faculties 
splendent with the virtues and honors of her children, | through all their growth, there is an arrangement of 
one cannot help believing that the efforts of piety and | them discernable, admirable in itself, and admirably 
learning, here applied with unremitting diligence, have | adapted to the perfection of the whole. _In the earlier 
been signally blcssed and prospered. Into what field | stages of existence, eager curiosity is diligent in col- 
of usefulness in our country, into what scene of exer-| lecting, and the store-house of memory, unoccupied, 
tion where good was to be done, or right honor to be | and with all its avenues clear and unobstructed, is ready 
gained, shall we look, without finding her sons among | to receive and to retain what is deposited. As we ad- 
the most distinguished? And of those who have thus! vance, reason begins to act her part, at first feebly and 
been signalized; we shall find in general, that their| with hesitation, but from day to day with increasing 
youth was marked by the rewards of diligence and | confidence, if not with increasing strength. Passion 
good conduct. ‘Ihere may be exceptions—doubtless | and appetite, also, become tumultuous and clamorous, 
there ave some. But they are only exceptions, few in| requiring the continual exercise of our better nature to 
number, and bearing no proportion to the multitudes | keep them in due subordination, and give to their im- 
whose future life has been characterized by a continu-| pulse the right direction. ‘The moral sense, too, the 
ance of the same habits which fixed their station here, | sure guide within us, begins to be developed the faith- 
bearing testimony of the most conclusive nature, to the | ful witnesses and monitor, the immediate manifestation 
just perception and fair decision of the authorities of| of Divine wisdom and goodness, without which all 
the College, as well as to the enduring power of good | would be chaos and disorder. We arrive at length at 
discipline and instruction. Let no one then flatter him-/ the period when childhcod has not ceased, and man- 
self, that he can redeem the time he has thrown away | hood has not begun, but when there is, as it were, a di- 
in his youth, or that he will be able to cast off the un-| vided empire between them, neither being ascendant, 
happy influence of the vicious propensities he has in-| but each contributing something of its powers, to pre- 
dulged at the expense of his reputation and standing in| pare for the moment when manhood ought to assume 
the place of his education, It may happen—undoubt.| the whole dominion. Curiosity is still sufficiently 
edly it does happen—just often enough to entitle it to | awake, the memory is tenacious, and both are as yet 
be ranked among the possibilities, which like the prizes | undisturbed by the cares and perplexities which fill up 
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so large a measure of our later years. Thisis the sea- | scene that will tell us what it is, with a vividness and 
son for learning and discipline, indicated by the law of | force which no description can approach. In the midst 
our nature, and it is quite certain that the indication | of the assembled multitude brought together to witness 
cannot be neglected without great injury. Ifit were the exercises of this day, your eye may perhaps have 
not to enter too nicely into the matter, it might be fur- alighted upon one absorbed by deep and agitated feel- 
ther remarked, that to this period there is an indul- ing, and in spite of every exertion to assume compo- 
gence by common consent, which makes some things | sure, betraying the influence of uncontrolable emotion. 
almost becoming and graceful, which ata later time | That was a parent, come to enjoy the highest gratifica- 
would be deemed offensive or ridiculous, Every move- tion a parent’s heart can experience—to be repaid for 
ment of an infant is said to be graceful. Its little limbs | years of anxious care,and for sacrifices which none but 
cannot be thrown into a position which strikes us as a parent could make, by seeing a beloved child come 
awkward or ugly. So it is with the time of life we are | forth with honor and applause from his final trial here. 
speaking of, considered with reference to wholesome | Shall we reverse the picture? Shall we endeavor to de- 
intellectual movement. A little vanity may he indulg- | scribe the pang that would follow the annunciation that 
ed, some display—manifestations, though they be inor. | he was unworthy to participate in the exercises of the 
dinate, of a sense of the importance of his pursuits, and | day, or to receive the public seal of approbation of his 
of his own success in them, even a little of what is call- , conduct? that he had vielded to the seductions of vice 
ed pedantry, We know that they will be pruned off, , or idleness, and satisfied himself with the miserable 
and in the mean time the nourishment he receives is | hope, that at some future time he would bind up the 
entering deeply into the intellectual and moral consti- | wounds his folly was inflicting upon the hearts ofhis pa- 
tution, preparing it to present the harmonious and well | rents and friends? No. Happily such extravagant per- 
proportioned combination which makes up the charac- | verseness is of very rare occurrence. We need not 
ter of an educated man. In a riper age will such in- | therefore dwell upon it. One single word more upon 
dulgence be allowed? A child that has taken its first | this part of the subject, and we must dismiss it with 
Jessons in dancing, may be excused if for a few days it | the brief and imperfect notice it has received, in order 
forgets to walk butin the steps of the school,ur to stand to proceed to’ other considerations which seem to de- 
but in the positions it has been taught. What would | serve attention. In the distribution of the honors of the 
be said of a full grown man who should act’ so | College, there are, as there ought to be, distinctions of 
childish a part? He may learn to dance, but he must | degree,founded upon the aggregate result of attainment 
learn like a man, and not like a child; under restraints | and conduct. How very nice they are, and upon what 
and difficulties from which a child would be free. And slight circumstances they must sometimes rest, is ap- 
after all, will such education be complete or perfect? parent from the fact that an absolute equality is often 
Will it, like that received at the proper season, be | declared between two or three. Admitting, as we free- 
wrought into the system, so as to become a part of it, | ly do, that such distinctions are proper in themselves, 
or will it be in » manner awkwardly set on, defective, | and the adjudication of them in general is correct and 
not thoroughly incorporated, and betraying that it is | just; and admitting too, that very frequently they are 
the forced product of culture unseasonably late? Let | found to ke confirmed through life; yet neither in Col- 
it be remembered, that we are not now speaking of | lege nor in life are they to be considered as the conclu- 
those rare men, in whom an all conquering natural vi- | sive evidence of comparative merit. If, for example, 
gor overcomes every difficulty, and carrying themto a | ina class to be graduated, there should be ten, who 
Jofty elevation, sustains them there in defiance of ordi- have been alike distinguished throughout their whole 
nary calculation, Still less, wou!d we speak of such as | career, for exemplary deportment, for a faithful obser- 
having, from any cause whatever, been destitute of the | vance of the laws of the Institution, fora diligent prose- 
means of early education, seize upon the first occasion | cution of their studies, for all in short that it was in their 
that presents itself to supply the defect. They act power to do, shall we not say that they are entitled to 
wisely and well. ‘They deserve to be cheered and en- equal praise? Assuredly, for all have done their duty 
couraged and aided, andas they have nothing to re- to the whole measure of their abilities. Yet, it must be 
proach themselves with, (though, it must never be for- | confessed, that there may bea difference among them 
gotten, they have much to regret,) they begin, with a ' in intellectual capacity,which though it cannot have the 
clearand approving conscience, a work good in itself, | slightest weight in a moral judgment of their respective 
and which the very effort proves they would have un- | claims, is nevertheless a proper ground of dis‘inction in 
dertaken sooner if they couid have done so. No: we | arranging the order in which they stand, estimated by 
speak not of such; we speak of the average class of ; what they have actually accomplished. Every stu-~ 
mind, and of those who have the opportunity of being | dent should aim at the highest distinction—every pa- 
educated, but cast it away upon the miserable specula- } rent may be indulged in the hope that his child will 
tion that they will make up for lost time hereafter. To gain it, and may be allowed to rejoice if he should be 
far the greate> part—they may be assured of it—¢hat marked as the first in his class. But, if disappointed in 
hereafter will never come. Indolence and sensu- | this his highest hope, he can be truly assured of all the 
ality will grow with their growth. They will every | rest, great reason has he still to rejoice, and be thank- 
day become more and more disqualified for the task, ful for such a child—strong ground for confidence in 
while the task itself will become heavier as their | his future character. The root is there—the soil is 
strength decreases. To those (ifany) to whom that proved to be good—and, with the blessing of God, he 
hereafter may come, how will it come? Their may count upon the increase, a steady and upright 
companions, furnished and provided by the diligent walk through life, with corresponding respectability 
prosecution of their studies, are already on their journ- and usefulness. Ifatsuch a moment, an undue pride 
ney, and ¢hey must go back to try to pick up what they should be suffered in the least to check the flow of de- 
have left along the road behind them. What reasona- | vout gratitude, it must be because for that moment he 
ble hope can they have of overtaking those who are al- | forgets whata multitude of blessings have been granted. 
ready so far in advance? If more were necessary, | The last drop he would have desired may have been 
upon a subject which seems itself to be so very plain as | withheld; but his cup is full, and all that is in it is pure 
not to require either discussion or argument, there still | and sweet. 
remains a motive to be urged in addition, of sufficient | Upon this subject of the higher education, or what, 
power to determine the conduct of any one, wha has a | at the expense of a frequent repetition of the same 
heart to feel, or an understanding to perceive the obli- | words, may be called a collegiate education, there are 
gations of a duty as clear in its commands, as it ought | at all times erroneous notions afloat, to a greater or less 
to be delightful in its performance. Why attempt to | extent, which undoubtedly have the effect of limiting 
explain or to enforce it? We have just witnessed a | and lessening its influence. So faras they frevail,they 
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do great mischief. Sometimes, they prevent parents | prevalent. Of all the youth of a country, by far the 
from giving this advantage to their children. There is| greater part are debarred by uncontrollable circum- 
no use, they will say, in sending youth to a College.-— | stances from the privilege of extended moral and 
Often, yielding to what they consider as a custom, to | intellectual culture. ‘Fhe residue, consisting of the 
which they must conform, that they may not be entirely | few who might enjoy this advantage, is to be again di- 
out of the fashion, they send their children—but send vided, and a portion of that few to be excluded— 
them with doubts and indifference, as to the value of | strange to say—by deliberate choice. It cannot be re- 
what they are to do, too plainly manifested to be misun- | quisite, in exposing the fallacy of an opinion like this, 
derstood, and with the sanction of parental authority, | to insist upon the obvious objection, that it assumes a 
sure to be imbibed and cherished by the youthful mind. | basis which cannot be adrritted, namely, that the occu- 
This,at the least, enfeebles their efforts,and is very apt, ‘ pation for life is to be determined before the time ar- 
besides, to bring them into conflict with the discipline | rives for entering College. It would be unwise if it 
and authorities of the College. How can they have| were practicable. But it is plainly impracticable.— 
any respect for either, if they are taught to believe that} Who can tell what changes may happen before 
they are useless, or worse? It is not unlikely thatthese the period arrives for carrying such a decision into 
erroneous notions have still a further influence, not so| execution? Why then make it? Why adopt un- 
distinctly marked, nor so easily detected, but of far changeably a system for the future, when the future 
more extensive operation, than either of those that have | may nct admit of its application? Surely no dis- 
been mentioned. They teach the student who is going creet parent—whatever his fond anticipations might 
out of College, to undervalue what he has there ac-) suggest—would do any thing soabsurd. He will post- 
quired, and to suffer it te perish from neglect. That, pone his deeision, till the fit time for it shall arrive, and 
he thus entirely loses the benefit of education, is what | that fit time is not the period for entering College, 
no one will contend. On the contrary, an effort will | but the period of leaving it. The faculties and disposi- 
be presently made to show that he does not. But that | tions are then more fully developed, the character bet- 
he fails to derive from it all the advantage that he might, | ter understood, the means of forming a judgment 
is thought to be so clear, that no one can deny it.— | more distinct and ample. One consideration, indeed, 
This, however, is his own proper, personal loss, and | ought upon this point be entirely conclusive. The tri- 
nothing more. Great as it is, it is for his own consider- | als of the College, and their results, are themselves the 
ation merely. But he has much more to answer for. very best guides to a sound and wise decision. They 
He hurts the cause of education, by not holding up to | test by actual experiment the qualities which are the 
view the whole advantages it is capable of conferring. | proper elements ef judgment in this delicate and im- 



















He lowers the class of educated men to which he be- portant question. Sometimes it may happen that they 
longs, by failing to contribute what he can to raise it in | disappoint expectation. Much oftener they disclose a 
the public estimation. He injures the character of power which was before unknown, and but for their 


its pride and ornament, to sink below the level it is ca- | 
pable with adequate exertion of maintaining. Surely | 
this is responsibility enough. Self-love, benevolence, 
patriotism—the duty he owes to himself to others, to | 
his country—all call upon him with a loud voice to pre- 
serve and increase what he has acquired. 

Leaving this topic, fur the present, let us devote a | 
few minutes to the examinnation of one of the errors | 
alluded to. Nothing that is very new or very striking 
can probably be said upon it to such an audience as is | 
here assembled. But truth must be often repeated, 
however trite it may become by repetition. It seems tu 
be a condition of our nature that what is good and valua- 
ble is to be maintained and preserved by incessant vigi- 
lance, while mischief is self-acting, and works by its 
own vigor. It is indeed a law of wholesome moral dis. ! 
cipline, to bring into exercise our better faculties, by 
requiring their continual exertion to assert and vindi- 
cate what is right and good. In such a work there is 
little room for the employment of ingenuity—less for 
the indulgence of fancy. Paradox may glitter in the 
ornaments of human contrivance. Error may be in- 
finitely diversified, so as to have the charm of perpetual 
novelty. Buttruth isone. The road to it is one. It 
allows of no deviation, but must be approached straight 
forward, by sober investigation,and patient inquiry.— 
One recommendation it has, beyond all doubt. In this 
‘oon road, no one who fairly followed it, was ever 
ost. 

The error chiefly in view, is that which supposes 
the higher education, or collegiute education, to be 
useful and even necessary for those who are intended 
for what are denominated the learned professions, but 
not for those who expect to dedicate their lives to other 
occupations. If a parent mean that his son shall be a 








-his country, by suffering this class, which ought to be | searching efficacy, might have remained unknown, 


even to the possessor of it himself. If they had no other 
use than this; the process to collegiate education had 
no other virtue, than to detect and bring out the latent 
fire which lies slumbering and unnoticed for want of 
excitement and collision, what parent who can druly 
estimate the value of such a hidden treasure, would 
hesitate to have it sought for,ifthere were but a chance 
that it might be found by searching. Nor is it neces- 
sary to urge another o>vious consideration, namely, 
that the choice of a pursuit or occupation, made at the 
proper time, and actully carried into execution, is still 
not final. How many accidents, over which he has no 
control, may compel aman to change his pursuit in 
life? How many powerful motives may induce him to 
do so, when he is under no such compulsion. __Instan- 
ces of both are every day occurring, numerous enough 
to falsify a calculation founded upon the indissoluble 
union of a man with the occupation he enters upon in 
the beginning of life. 

Waving these considerations, however, weighty as 
they are, enough will still remain to show satisfactori- 
ly, nay, toshow demons'ratively, that this notion has no 
foundation whatever, and thence to lead us to the plain 
conclusion, that every parent who hasit in his power, is 
bound in duty to give his child a collegiate education, 
unless he can give him a better. It is not intended to 
discuss at all the question between public and private 
instruction. All that is to be insisted upon is, the ad- 
vant:ge of as full a measure of thorough decision, as 
can be given, without encroaching upon that portion of 
life, which in the order of nature ought to ke applied 
to the perfurmance of duty, rather than to preparation 
for it. 

It may be, that in the distribution of the occupations 
of this world, with reference to their nature, some are 


































divine, ora lawyer, ora physician, he does right, ac- | regarded as intellectual, and others as not so; and it 
cording to this theory, in sending him to College; but may be that it is thence concluded, that the culture of 
if he mean that he shall follow any other way of life, a| the intellect is necessary for the former, but not for the 
College is not a suitable place for him. Thus stating latter. Such a distribution cannot be admitted to be 
the matter, it will be at once perceived where the dan-| correct. But if it were, would the inference be a just 
ger lies, and what is the extent and magnitude of that | one? Upon a fair estimate of the matter, it ought tobe 
danger, if such a notion as this could become generally | the very reverse. If the way of life to be followed, is 
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such as to afford neither nourishment nor discipline to 

the intellect, then ought the provision of both to be the | 
greater before it is entered upon, unless we mean to 
admit the extravagant suggestion, that the capacity 
which our Maker has in his wisdom given us, may, with | 
impunity, be suffered to perish. A divine, ora law- | 
yer, ora physician, is all his life long in a state of intel- 

lectual exercise;—his faculties are continually kept | 
alive, and in healthy‘action, and his learning continually 
increasing ;—this is what is said,—therefore it is proper | 
that he should receive a full preparatory training—that | 
he should be fully educated. One devoted tu some 
other calling—we dare not be more specific—it would | 
be deemed derogatory and disrespectful—such an one | 
will never be invited or required by his occupation to | 
make an effort of mind, nor furnished by it with the 

slightest particle of intellectual wealth. The stock 

that he begins with, is all that he can ever expect to | 
have. ‘Therefore, it is better that he should begin with | 
none atall. Absolute destitution is thus deliberately | 
chosen. Such a conclusion is not warranted by sound | 
logic, nor by sound wisdom. It is worse than this—it | 
is immoral and sinful. It is no better than a voluntary | 
sacrifice of the gifts of God, to some mean idol, whose 
ministers are the meanest appetites of man. ‘That any 
parent should ever consent thus to devote a child, with | 
a sense of what he is doing, it is impossible to believe. 
If he err, it must be simple error, the offspring of sheer 
ignorance, 

But is there any reason in such a distribution, or, to 
speak with more exactness, is there any sense in the 
inference made from it? Is it true that education can 
or ought to be thus adapted to the occupation or pro- 
fession intended to be pursued? There is no difficulty 
in understanding why a very large portion of mankind 
are excluded from the benefits of liberal education. It 
is from various causes placed beyond their reach. Of | 
such we do not speak. We speak only of those who 
have it in their power; and «sto them we would in- 
quire whether there is any rational ground for assert- 
ing, that some ought to have more, and others less of 
the advantages of early discipline and culture. Whe- 
ther, in other words, to the inevitable privation caused 
by uncontiollable circumstances, we are are to add a 
conventional privation, arising out of the arrangements 
of society ;--whether, to state it plainly and at once, in 
the shape of example, one who is to be a merchant, 
ought to be less educated, than one who is tobe a 
lawyer;—whether the one ought to be sent to College, 
and continue to receive instruction ’till the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, and the other be taken from 
school, and put to work, at thirteen or fourteen, sim- 
pl because they are respectively designed for different 
pursuits? 

The first mistake committed by those who would 
adopt this arbitrary and injurious distinction, is in sup-| 
posing that a man’s occupation or profession, being 
merely of a worldly nature, is the whole concern of his | 
life; that it occupies all his time, and includes all his 
duties, and all his pleasures. Miserable would his con- 
dition be, if this were true. Miserably would he fulfil 
the purposes of his existence if it were even to ap- 
proach the truth. But itis not true. For, whether he 
be a lawyer or a merchant, ora planter or a farmer,or a 
manufacturer, he is, notwithstanding, a man, with the 
high privileges and duties belonging to that character, 
which he ought to be able to enjoy and to fulfil. He 
is a social being, connected with those around him, by 
a thousand ties from which he cannot disengage him- | 
self, without doing violence to the better part of his na- | 
ture. He cannot shut his eyes to distress, nor close his | 
ear to its cry, nor -withhold his hand from its relief.— 
He cannot refuse to aid the ignorant, or to help the 
friendless. He is a son, a brother, a husband, a father, | 
relations which employ and reward his affections, but 
call for the exercise of his virtues and talents. He isa 
citizen of a free political community, and there too, 
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finds occasion to reflect, that there are other claims up- 


, on him, besides the claims that are made by his peculiar 


business. Nor must we forget thathe is subject to in- 
firmities; that calami'y may overtake him; that death 
will come to him;—that he is exposed to temptation; — 
that he has an evil heart to be purified, and that he 
stands in need continually of the aid of an enlightened 
conscience, Surely it must be conceded by every one 
who has bestowed a single thought upon our nature, 
that these points of identity are far more numerous,and 
far more important, than the accidental difference, occa- 
sioned by profession or occupation. They entirely out- 
weigh it. Duly estimated, they render it absolutely in- 
significant. Nay, there is scarcely one of them, that 
singly taken, is not of greater moment. Collectively, 
they make up the character, not of a lawyer, a physi- 
cian, a merchant, a manufacturer, but of that which is 
common to them all, the character of a man—a social 
man, in a civilized and christian community. Itis up- 
on these points peculiarly, that education operates, 
where it produces its proper effect. It forms the man— 
its impress is upon the general character—its discipline 
for general usefulness and worth. ‘To admit that any 
colling in life is of such a nature that it cannot be suc- 
cessfully followed by one who is wise and good, or that 
it will be more successfully followed by one who is 


| weak and wicked, would be to sink it below the level 


of honest and worthy occupations. Such an admission 


| supposes that it requires the individual who enters upon 


it to be in a degraded state as to morals and intellect, 
Who would be willing that such an aprenes should 
be fastened upon the occupation he follows, and, as an 
unavoidable consequence, attach to himself, and to go 
with his gains to his children? No one, assuredly. But 
some who would indigiantly reject such an imputation, 
will hint, nevertheless, that a certain natural shrewd- 
ness and dexterity, unrestrained by too nice an obser- 
vance of the dictates of a becoming pride, or the ad- 
monitions of a vigilant moral sense, are in some pur- 
suits the best instruments of success. Be itso. For 
the sake of exposing a miserable fallacy, let it be con- 
ceded that this is the shortest and surest way to suc- 
ceed. What then? Is the nature of the thing altered— 
by the mode of stating it, or even by the assurance that 
the end is likely to be attained? What is thus describ - 
ed, is but the definition of knavery, however it may be 
d'sguised or softened in terms. Brought into plain En- 
glish, it is neither more nor less than this, that a knave 
will do better than an honestman. What kind of work 
must it be, that requires such a workman? Will any 
one with the slightest sense of accountability, contend 
that it is lawful or honorable, or becoming? Will any 
one be hardy enough to assert, that an intell'gent and 
accountable creature, ought to be counselled, or even 


| permitted, to degrade and dishonor the faculties his 


Maker has given him, by sucha prostitution of them, 
for any earthly purpose whatever? If education will pre- 
serve him from such debasement, it performs a noble 
office. 

It will appear the more extraordinary that such a 
notion as we are now considering, should be entertain- 
ed for a single moment, when we reflect, that it is now 
an universally established law of society, that men are 
not to be marked or known by their occupation or pro- 
fession. According toa common but somewhat coarse 
adage, they must not smell of the shop. In their ge- 
neral intercourse with their fellow men, they must be 
able to present a character and qualifications so entire- 
ly independent of their peculiar pursuits in life, that 
what these are, shall not be known by any thing in their 
conduct, or conversation. Such a requirement may 
possibly be sometimes carried too far. But in the 
main, it is right, and founded in good sense and good 
breeding, which both demand that when we go out in- 
to society, we shall leave our working dress and our 
private affairs at home, and carry with us what will be 
agreeable and profitable to others, as well as to our- 
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selves. How shall we be able to comply with this law, | 
if we have nothing to carry out with us? Shall west) 
in a corner, stupid and vacant, contributing nothing to | 
the innocent gratification or to the instruction or ae 
sistance of others, and receiving nothing from them in 
return? This is what no man could endure. Will he 
then retreat from the world entirely, shut himself up | 
in his own shell, and devote himself exclusively to his | 
own concerns? They will not occupy bim. They are | 
not sufficient for him. No young man can live safely | 
in retired leisure, unless he has the capacity to read, to 
reflect, to study, to enjoy the exercises of his intellec- 
tual and moral faculties. How shall we have this, if it 
has never been cultivated, if he has becn left unconscious | 
of its very existence? But man is not born to be idle, 
nor to be alone. He must have exercise, and he will | 
seek association. If he cannot enjoy what is good, he | 
will betake himself to what is bad. He will connect | 
himself with his fellow creatures, not by his strength, | 
but by his weakness. They will be bound together, | 
not by the exercise of their rational powers, but by the 
indulgence of their sensual and vicious propensities, | 
corrupting and destroying, instead of enlightening and 
invigorating each other. These indulgences create and 
increase wan's, whose importunate craving, unchecked 
by moral restraint, leads in so many instances to fright- 
ful crime. ‘This is a catastrophe too hideous to be re- 
garded with indifference or unconcern. 

In the adoption of such a notion, there seems, be- | 
sides, to be a striking contrad ction and inconsistency. | 
‘there is scarcely a man engaged with any activity in 
business, of whatever kind, who does not promise him- 
self a period to his labors, when he shall be able to re- 
tire from business, and enjoy repose and reflection.— | 
This is a natural feeling, and, if not absolutely univer- 
sal, a very extensive one. A hasty view might incline 
us to believe that it is nothing but the desire of rest.— 
Ove would fain hope, however, that it is something more 
—that there is a stirring in it of our better faculties—a 
prompting of the sense we have, that these facultics sre 
capable of other and higher and more expanded exer- 
cise, and a sort of promise that their neglect and abuse 
shall be atoned for at some future time—a scheme, in 
short, for living; which, whether well or ill conceived, 
does certainly admit that a man is not living when he is 
entirely engrossed by his business. And this is un- 
doubtedly the truth. The future, thus contemplated, 
if the matter be rightly considered, is present every day 
of our life. It is especially present in the earlier part 
of it. There are portions of every day which may be | 
given to reflection, to reading, to preparation for the 
performance of our duties, and to the perform- 
ance itseif. No rational man need postpone to! 
the end of his life, that calm which all promise them. | 
selves; he may have it each day if he will; he may have 


i, if he choose to understand aright the gracious ap- | 


pointment of the Author of our being, in a still higher 
degree, at the end of each week, when he is not only 
permitted, but enjoined to withdraw one-seventh of his 
time from the cares and occupations of life, and to dedi- | 
cate it to meditations which refresh his weary nature, 
which purify and refine it from earthly corruptions, and | 
while they exalt, invigorate it for whatever tasks it has 
to perform. There are those who persuade themselves, 
that their business demands of them all their time, and 
that even the Sabbath cannot be spared for its appro- 
priate employment. Let such an one deal fairly with 
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duties of a social man, in all their various forms. The 
best excuse he can offer, if he should find a large ba- 
lance against him, will be, that he has not been educat- 
ed—that his taste has not been cultivated—that his ca- 
pacity has not been developed, and disciplined; in a 


| word, that he is unable;—that while yet a child, he was 


plunged uninformed and uninstructed, or imperfectly 
instructed, into the turbulent current of business, and he 
is fit for no other element. Why was he not educated, is 
the natural inquiry? If he be less than he might have 
been, as the confession seems to imply, there is a grave 
responsibility somewhere. Let all who have the care 
of the conduct of youth, look to it—But for encroach- 
ing upon the appointed day of rest—putting aside all 
serious considerations—there is no excuse at all. It is 
not an evidence of industry in one’s avocations, but the 
contrary. It is not profitable, even upon a mere world- 
ly estimate, but injurious. It is commonly the refuge 


| of laziness and disorderly habits, which, neglecting 


things when they ought to be done, suffer them to ac- 
cumulate, with the expectation that the arrears will be 
cleared off on Sunday. A man who yields to this temp- 


tation, does not labour seven days—he allows himself 


seven days to do the work of six,and after all, the work 
isnot done. ‘The thief procrastination will be sure to 
steal more than one day out of the six, and leave to the 
seventh an undue proportion of work, even though its 
own proper duty be at the same time left entirely un- 
What was said by Sir Matthew Hale in 
1662, doubtless he would have been able to repeat in 
**[ have found by a strict and diligent obser- 


hath ever had joined to it,a blessing uponthe rest of my 
time; and the week that hath been so begun, hath been 
blessed and prosperous to me.” But apart from the 
considerations which governed that pious man, and de- 
serve the deep attention of every one; no one who se- 
riously reflects, will fail to be convinced, however par- 
adoxical it may appear, that more work can be done in 
six days, than in seven. The fact is believed to sup- 
port the argument: Speaking as a witness, after some 
experience, and careful observation, Ican say, that ma- 


/ny of the most industrious, and in their respective 


walks, the most eminent men I have known, have been 
those who refrained from worldly employment on the 
Sabbath. But to return to the point under discussion— 
how do those who promise themselves a period of rest 
and of rational enjoyment, after the fat gues of a long 
day of uninterrupted labor, propose to spend it, if in 


| the course of Providence it should be mercifully grant- 


edtothem? I willnot attempt to answer the question, 
but leave it for those to reflect upon, whose experience 
and studies have enabled them to decide, what the 


chances are, that the buds, and the blossoms, and fruit, 


which in the order of nature are the ornament and de- 
light of the season of genial warmth, will come forth in 
the frosts of winter. 

An opinion has already been intimated that the bene- 
fits of early education, continued through the period 
which nature indicates as the time for training and 


| discipline, are not entirely lost, even though the ac- 


quirements in College should afterwards be neglected. 
Wholesome nourishment and exercise for the mind, 
are like wholesome nourishment and exercise for the 
body. They enter into the constitution, and impart to 
it general health and strength, and capacity for the ex- 
ertions it may be called upon to make, and the trials it 


himself. Let him take as strict_an account of his time | may be doomed to suffer. This is especially true of 
as he does of his money, for a week ora month, allow: | childhood and youth, and as to all that concerns our 
ing six days to the week, summing up at the end all the | physical condition, is universally admitted, in practice, 
fragments that have been wasted in listless idleness, — | as well as in theory. The tender infant is not suffered 
that have been worse than wasted in hurtful indul- to lie in torpid inaction, Its little frame is put in mo- 
gence, or have been involuntarily sacrificed to some of | tion in its mother’s arms. As soon as it can bear expo- 
the thousand contrivances, invented for killing time,— | sure, it is sent forth to larger exercise in the open air. 
and then say whether he had not a moment to spare for | The boy is permitted and encouraged to rejoice in ac- 
moral and intellectual improvement, for cultivating re- | tive and invigorating sports; and the youth, quite up to 
lations of good will and kindness, and for fulfilling the ' the season of manhood, is taught to blend the healthful 
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exertion of his sinews and muscles, with the cultivation 
of his intellectual and moral powers, Why is this indi- 


cation of nature, thus carefully observed and obeyed? | 


Why do parents watch with so much anxious care over 


the forming constitution of the body, and seek to train | 


it to grace and vigor? It is because it ¢s furming, and 
the fashion it then receives may more or less abide by 
it ever after, Their anvious care 
Much of the happiness of life depends upon it, and 


every one isaware that such is the case. Hence it is 


that gymnastics have been introduced into places of in- | 


struction, where feats are performed which no man of 
full age expects ever to repeat, unless it should be his 
lot to be a tumbler ora rope dancer, Is there nota 
precise analogy, in this respect, between the two parts 
of our nature’? Have not the moral and intellectual fa- 


culties a growth, a period of expansion, a season for | 
nourishment and direction, when the constitution uf the | 


mind and heart is taking a form like that of the body, 


and when the intellectual and moral capacities are to be | 


assisted and trained into a healthy condition? Are there 
no gymnastics of the mind? 
pable absurdity if any one were to argue, that a child 
was likely to be employed in sedentary occupations, 
and therefore it was not material that he 
have the use of his limbs. Is it not still more absurd to 
use such an argument in relation to his higher and bet- 
ter faculties? It isa great calamity to be deprived of 
sight—to be unable to behold the glories of the visible 
creation, and enjoy the beauties of art. Is italess one, 
to be destitute of intellectual vision, by which we are 
enabled to ‘*look through nature up to nature’s God,” 


and to discern glories greater far than those, great as | 
we must confess them to be, which are manifested to | 


the eye of the body? By which, too, we are enabled 
to look into ourselves, and there to see the fearful and 
wonderful thing we are, and how it is that from the 
source of infimte wisdom and goodness, there is an 
emanation of light imparted to us, which we are com- 
manded not to allow “to be darkened.” 
surely, these are reflections which ought for ever to si- 
lence the sordid calculation that would bend man’s 
whole powers down to the earth, instead of helping 
him to grow up towards the heavens. ‘The superin- 
cumbent weight of the world’s business will press hea- 
vily enough upon him, With all the preparation he 


can have, and all the improvement he can make of it, | 


there is danger that he will but seldom be able to raise 
himself above the thick fog, that creeps along the 
ground, and limits his view to the objects immediately 
around him, into the clear region where higher duties 
and higher enjoyments offer themselves to his attention 


—where the spirit may breathe, the mind hold commu- | 
nion with intelligence, the affections kindle, the chari- | 


ties be nursed, and his whole nature exalted, under the 
quickening influence of the consciousness that he is a 
man. Jt is in th’s consciousness, properly enlightened, 
that dwells his real dignity, and in it, too, the sense of 
all his duties, What parent, then, who has the ability, 
will withhold from his child, the means of such instruc- 
tion and discipline, in their fullest measure, as may 


promise to give him a moral and intellectual constitu- | 


tion fitted to seize upon, and improve the occasions 
that may arise for purifying and exalting his nature, 
and fulfilling all his obligations? In this consists his 
highest happiness. 
events. It will not make adverse fortune prosperous, 
nor the contrary. But, like a wall in the sea, well 


planted and well supported, broad in its foundation, | 


and carried to its proper height, it will establish a se- 
cure and quiet retreat from the shocks, both of prospe- 
rity and adversity, to which he may betake himself in 
the hour of dangerous trial, and escape the imminent 
hazard of being overwhelmed by either. 

But in thus earnestly contending that every parent is 
bound to give to his child the fullest measure of educa- 
tion in his power, and that what is wrought into the 
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It would be deemed a pal- | 


should | 


Surely, | 


It will not control the course of | 
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constitution in youth may, and probably will, have a 
| good effect in hee life, let no one suppose that we 
would countenance for a moment the belief, that there 
is nothing more to be done. The responsibility is shift- 
ed—it does not cease. When parents and guardians 
and teachers have done all that they can do, the rest 


| remains for him who has had the benefit of their watch- 
ful care. It is fur him to preserve, and to improve 
, what he has been enabled to acquire. And, let it be 
added, every one has it in his power todo so. But he 
| must lose no time about beginning. A portion of every 
day should be thus applied, and the first portion, if pos- 
sible, be taken from the day that follows his leaving 
College. Ifthat be not practicable to the very letter, 
at least, no time should be unneccessarily lost. The 
accumulation from the savings of money, is a thing very 
well understood. Every one knows, that a small sum 
steadily set apart from day to day, or from year to 
year, through a long life, will, with its regular increase, 
make up in the end, a very largeaggregate. ‘This sort 
| of economy is sufficiently inculcated, and to encourage 
it, we are told, that there is scarcely an income so small 
as not to allow of its observance. In the management 
of our faculties, for preserving and enlarging our stock 
of good knowledge, there is at least an equal certainty 
| that method and industry, with perseverance, will be 
| attended with success. Each day’s work in itself, is 
| small; but if every day’s work be done, it is astonishing 
| how much may be gathered together, by the applica- 
| tion only of the time that is commonly wasted in abso- 
| lute listlessness. None know it better than those who 
| have been careless spendthrifts, squandering the mo- 
ments that might have been profitably employed, until 
at last they find themselves ignorant and destitute, with 
the cutting self-reproich of having a less stock of useful 
| acquirements than they carried with them from Col- 
| lege. 
Too much of your time has been already occupied to 
permit a discussion of this important topic, at the length 
| it deserves. It is not practicable, without most unrea- 
sonably taxing your patience, to dwell upon the argu- 
ments which naturally suggest themselves. One 
view there is, that cannot be wholly omitted, and in its 
behalf, however feebly, imperfectly, and hastily, it 
may at this late hour be stated. One moment more is 
asked, 

The body of educated men in a country, besides their 
other distinctions (all attended with corresponding du- 
ties) are the natural guardians of the cause of educa- 
tion. They are expected to be able to perform the 
office of guardians. ‘lo them, chiefly, this great cause 
must look for support, in all its extentand variety, from 
the highest to the lowest. Professors and teachers, 
learned and able as they may be, are still regarded as 
interested persons, and listened to with doubt and dis- 
trust. ‘hey must be upheld by tes'imony, entitled to 
_ respect as disinterested and competent—the testimony 
| of men known to be able to appreciate their labours 
and their services, and to judge of their fitness and 
their qualifications. Hence it is, that every considera- 
ble institution is finatly under the control of a board of 
| trustees, in some way selected from the mass of the 

community, to superintend its interests, to watch over 
its conduct, and by actual inspection to observe the 
working of the system as wellas the capacity and fideli- 
ty of all who are intrusted with its details. Who will 
be able to perform this duty but such as having had the 
_advan'age of early education have improved it by con- 
tinual culture? Who else can be competent to judge of 
the examination of classes, of the merits of professors 
and teachers? In whom else can there be confidence 
that the great interests of education, are safe under 
their charge? And they, too, are to be judged; they 
are amenable to public opinion, which is at last to de- 
cide upon them, who decide upon every thing else. 
But how shall the tribunal be constituted which is to 
pass upon their doings? How shall public opinion be 
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’ 
enlightened, so that from their judges they may look | crating the places of instruction, of separating the cul- 
for justice, unless there be a body of educated men, ture of the heart from that of the mind; and, under the 
who feel a lively sympathy in their labors because they | pretence of a liberal morality, of rejecting the only mo- 
know their value, and who are able by their influence | rality that is clear in its source, pure in its precepts, 


to inform and direct the public mind? 

To this same body of educated men it belongs to 
jude of proposed improvements, to weigh them care- 
fully, to examine them thoroughly, and to sanction and 
adopt them only when after a rigorous investigation they 
appear so be clearly good. New schemes are constant- 


ancient methods. Sometimes, they protess to make 


| and efficacious in its influences—the morality of the 
| Gospel. All else, at last, is but idolatry—the worship 
| of something of man’s own creation, and that thing im- 
perfect and feeble like himself, and wholly insufficient 
| to give him support and strength. 

Brethren of the Alumni Association—these are but 


sion like the present suggests. To you, who have the 


the way of learning easy and quite an amusement; for-| advantages of a liberal education, it belongs to take 


ly offering themselves, claiming to be superior to the hints upon some of the important topics which an occa- 


getting that one great point in education is to prepare 
us by discipline fora life of exertion and toil. At others, 
they would exclude the ancient languages, and instead 


of the fine models they exhibit in the productions of the | 


masters who used them, satisfy us with translations, 
when every one who can study them in the original is 


-aware, that even if the snbs'ance can be retained, | 


(which is more than doubtful) the graces and beauties 


| and learning. 


care that as far as depends upon man’s ability, these ad- 

vantages shall. continue to be hel.! in esteem, and be 
| preserved unimpaired. We come to revisit our Alma 
Mater, not to take shelter agvin under wings, where we 
| were once protected and nourished, but with filial duty, 
and what strength we have, to endeavor to uphuld and 
extend her beneficent efforts in the cause of religion 
To her sons she looks to be her witnes- 


which constitute their main charm, are unavoidably lost | ses, and ber champions—by their lives to show forth 


inthetransfer. ‘hen there are those who, under the | 
plea of utility, wou'd crowd into the work of education | 
many things which may be admitted to be well in their | 
place, and fit enough to be learned at the proper time, | 
but have nothing to do with our general nature, nor | 
with the cultivation of our general powers. And so of | 
a thousand other plans. to which there is not time even 

to makean allusion. But of all the blows that can be 

levelled at this good cause, there is none so deadly and } 


destructive, as that which aims to sever or to weaken | 


the fruits of her nurture, and with their manly powers, 
here trained into vigor, to maintain and defend that 
good cause at every point where it may seem to be in 
danger. 
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In the lessee of William Clemmins vs. Philip Gott- 


the union of learning and religion. Our fathers thought | shall, and Robert Johnson, at Venango, October, 1806, 


them inseparable. When they were to build up an 
edifice for instruction, they laid its foundation in piety, 


whole structure with the light of truth. 


neglect the appointed means. Within its walls they 


fixed an altar, not like that in Athens, inscribed to ‘*the | 


Unknown God,” but to Him, who having always mani- 
fested Himsel! in the works of creation and Providence, 
has also made Himself known by the revelation of His 
attributes, and of fis holy will. Around this altar they 
thought it right to assemble daily the youth committed 
to their care, and to endeavor to provide that its fire 
should be fed, and its services be performed, by pious 
and learned men:—that so the perfume of its offerings 
might fill the atmosphere of the nursery of youth—il 
human learning be accomplished with the spirit of de- 
votion, and the recollection of our dependence, and | 


in the circuit court, before Yeates, J. ‘he case was 


) this: 
and they humbly invoked the Divine aid, to fill the | 
Nor did they | 


Kjectment for 409 acres and 131 perches of land in 
Sugar Creek township. It appeared in evidence, that 
| David Meade, William Johnson, the plaintiff, Willam 
Clemmins and Robert Johnson, entered into a written 
-agreement at Cussewago, on the 26th of December, 
| 1794, whereby it was stipulated, that Meade should dis- 

cover unappropr ated lands, and make surveys thereon; 
‘the other parties were to find all the hands, and pro- 

visions for the chain carriers, and blazers, and to build 

good cabins at least 12 feet square, on each tract; and 
| Meade was to have one-third of the tracts, and the 
other parties the remainder,to be ascertained by ballot, 
| or lottery; Meade to receive twenty shillings for survey- 
| ing two-thirds of the land, for each tract. 
In pursuance thereof, in January, 1795, 13 tracts of 


our duties be continually present with the effort to im- | land were discovered and surveyed, and a cabin was 
prove the faculties of the mind. Such an institution was | built on the lands in dispute, which served as a place 
to be an Alma Mater. It was to fulfil a mother’s duty, lof rendezvous. The allotment of the different tracts 
not only with a mother’s «affection, but with the deep | was made by mutual consent before the several im- 
religious sense that is seated in a pious mother’s heart, | provements were completed; and the premises in ques- 
to guide and govern that affection, so beautifully exhi-| tion with two adjoining tracts, were assigned to Clem- 
bite.!, in the first lessons of childhood, when the little | mins, by the particular desire of the two Jotmson’s.— 
hands are upraised towards heaven, by the mother’s | They proceeded to erect their cabins in the spring fol- 
s:de, before the tongue has power to give utterance to | lowing, but they des»rted their lands and sepurated, on 
praise or thanksgiving. But now, there are those who | hearing of the murder of two of the inhabitants by the 
would separate religion from learning, who would ex-| Indians in June, 1795, at the mouth of Little Coneaut 
clude the altar from the nursery of youth, and leave | creek. In the close of the same summer, Clemmins 
the place of instruction without any visible man festa- | came out with another person, and did some work on 
tion or acknowledgement of our duty to our Maker. | the two adjoing tracts, but none on that in controversy, 
If such a proposal were limited to scoffers at religion, | and returned in the fall to Westmoreland county. In 
to such as indulge in sneers and sarcasms at all that is! 1795, he sold his interest in the three tracts to one Pat- 


serious, to men who vainly imagine they make them- 
selves giants, by raising their puny hand against heaven 
—it would not be surprising, and, comparatively, it 
would be harmless. They are few in number, and of 
little weight. The real matter of astonishment, not 
unmixed with deep concern, is, that it should find fa- 
vor with any one else. That it can be entertained for 
a moment must be owing to igaorance or thoughtless- 
ness. Here, then, the body of educated men must 
take theirstand. By ail the means in their power they 


must endeavor to avert the pestilent mischief of dese- 
Vou. XIV. 16 


terson, fr 300 dollars. Some of the witnesses testi- 
| fied, that he acknowledged to them to have receiv- 
| ed part of the purchase money, and obligations for the 
| remainder. Clemmins married in April, 1796, and du- 
ting that spring,came out with Patterson,and gave him 
possession. The latter resided and worked on the 
tracts about three months, when the lefi it much em- 
barras-ed, and never returned, the land lying vacant.— 
During this spring, Clemmins improperly obtained the 
possession of a tract of land above Meadville, claimed 
iby one Magoffin; but an ejectment having been com- 
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menced against him, he quitted the same, and sold to | 3dly. Had be been guilty of daches in not bringing this 
John Davis. He afterwards stopped at the improve-| suit earlier? 

ment of Richard Vansickle, known by the name of| ‘The opinions entertained in the country after the 
Wentwolth’s tract, and seized on the possession cf it, passing of the act of the Sd of April, 1792, as to im- 
as vacant; but his goods were thrown out of the cabin. provement cabins, were highly erioneous. The great 
In August, or September, 1796, he passed through object of the law was to encourage the settlement of 
Mea‘ville with his wife,and two loaded horses,and took | the country, and the cultivation of the soil by the hardy 
possession of the lands in dispute. ‘They again went} sturdy yeomanry. Preference was given to persons 
back to Meadville with t! eir horses, and returned to| who were willing and desirous to settle and improve 


the cabin with other loads. ‘They had their provisions, 
blankets, and household articles ab: ut them, and con- 
tinued in the cabin a few days, and then returned to 
Westmoreland county,being in want of fodder for their 
cattle. ‘The wife also was pregnant, and alleged she 
could not obtain the necessary assistance in the unset- 
tled state of the country; but he declared his determi- | 
nation to return to the lands. He puta lock on the 
door of his cabin, and left a number of his household | 
articles therein. In March, or April, 1797, the cabin 
was consumed by fire, either by accident, or design, 
and Johnston, one of the defendant’s, was then seen 
employed in cutting house logs near thereto. In June | 
folowing, Clemmins being under an engagement to 
reap grain seven miles from Greensburg, sent out his 
wife, and infant child with her father, to take posses- 
sion of the lands in question. She carried with her a 
horse loaded with provisions, and bed clothes, and fa- 
mily necessaries, with money to purchase more. She 





but the same was refused to her by Robert Johnston, 
who alleged, she had no house there. She then went 
with her father to Meadville, where she was aftewards 
joined by her husband. He likewise demanded pos- 
session of the premises from Robert Johnston, but was 
denied the same by him. The latter continued in pos 
session for;some years, until he sold to Thomas Russel, | 
with a covenant to make him a good title. Russel af. | 


came to the land, and required the possession thereof, 
| 


terwards sold to Gottshall. Clemmins became greatly | 
indebted, and was obliged to leave the country for some | 
time. The present ejectment was brought to June 
term, 1806, at which time, a house, one end of a barn | 
and spring house were built, and 13 acres of land clear 
ed. 


the lands, north and west of the Ohio and Allegheny; 
but it was indispensibly necessary, that that they should 
unite both characters. Hence it results, that the ca- 
bins built on the thirteen tracts gave no efficient pre- 
emption right to the lands thereby intended to be se- 


| cured, but operated as scare-crows to keep off others, 


who entertained the delusive popular ideas of fancied 
improvements. A settlement, in its nature, possesses 
characteristic features of improvement; but the con- 
verse of the proposition is not true. 

The 9th section of the act of 3d of April, 1792, pre- 
scribes the duration of the settlement, the extent of the 
improvement, and the period within which it shall be 
made; but it does not define what a settlement is. For 

is definition, we must recur to the act of December 
30th, 1786, which declares, ‘‘that by a settlement shall 
be understood, an actual, personal, resident settlement, 
with a manifest intention of making it a place of abode, 
and the means of supporting a family, and continued 
from time to time, unless interrupted by the enemy, or 
by going into the military service of this country during 
the war.” It corresponds with the correct idea of what 
was called an improvement before the American Revo- 
lution. The animus residendi in the first instance, and 
the animus revertendi in the case of evacuating the pos- 
session for a temporary purpose, were deemed the 
essence of a bona fide improvement. The girdling of 


afew trees, or mauling of rails, without unequivocal 
| intentions uf residence, and return to the premises, to 


make it a place of permanent abode, were not dignified 
with that character. Buta man who had erected his 
cabin, sowed the land, inclosceda field, or made any 
other preparations, which clearly evinced a full deter- 
mination to make the place his home, and immediate 


In the course of the trial, a survey was offered in| settlement, might with safety leave the land in order 
evidence on the part of the plaintiff, made for him on to bring out his family, or to perform other acts of du- 
the 11th of February, 1£06, by Samuel Dale, the depu | ty or charity; and provided he returned within a rea- 
ty surveyor of the district, under his actus] settlement. | sonable time, his possession was secured toh m. If he 
This was objected to, as the 8th section of the act of | stayed away an unreasonable time, he would be pre- 
3d of April, 1792, authorizes surveys, in the case of set- | sumed to have abandoned his original intention of set- 
tlers actually in possession of the lands at the time cf! tlement; but this, like other presumptions, might be 
application to the deputy surveyor. ‘The plaintiff! repelled by proof. It would be incumbent on him to 
should have applied for an order of the Board of Pro- | account for his long absence in a satisfactory manner. 
perty, whereon to found his survey. | Sickness, or other inevitable accident, on such occa- 


‘To this it was answered, that if this construction of | 
the law was correct, no person defrauded of his pos 


sions, have always been cotsidered as sufficient ex- 
cuses for such delay in returning. 
Patterson appears to have been the first actual set- 


| 

} 

} 

session as an actual settler, before he had obtained a| 


survey, could ever receive redress. It is well known, | tler on the lands in question, he resided and worked on 
that unless ac veat be filed, the Board of property will | the land near three months: but he abandoned the 
not grant an order of survey, in the case of settlements. | tract and never returned. In the language of the act 
But the languge of the act is in the pasttense. ‘The | of December, 1786, his settlement was not continued 
deputy surveyor of the proper district, shall, upon the | from time to time. 
application of any person who has made an actual set-| Clemmins, the lessor of the plaintiff, succeeded to 
tlement and improvement, &c. survey and mark out the | the vacant possession. But to him it has been object- 
lines of the tract, &c.”” Ejectment is a possessory ac- ed, that he had sold the tract, and received, at least a 
tion, and this court has determined, that an official sur. | part of the consideration: and further, that he was pur- 
vey must precede the recovery by an actual settler. _| suing other objects of speculation, in possessing him- 
By the Court. ‘The survey must be read in evidence. | self of Magoffin’s and Wentworth’s tracts, above and 
Whether there was such an actual settlement by the} below Meadville. To this, it is fairly answered, that 
lessor of the plaintiff as would authorize the survey, un-| the claim of Patterson was wholly forfeited by his 
der all the circumstances of the case, must, in the se-| abandonment, and that he, nor any other on his behalf, 
quel of the cause come before the court and jury for| never returned to the land. In consequence thereof, 
decision. any person desirous of settling and improving, might 
After argument by the counsel on both sides, Yeates, | lawfully enter on the possession; and the former pos- 
J. observed, that the case presented three several ques-| sessor being indebted to him for the premises, was a 
tions for decision: Ist. Whether the lessor of the plain- | strong equitable circumstance in his favour. No impro- 
tiff could be considered at any time, as an actual set-| priety of conduct as to the two tracts of land about 
tle? 2dly. Whether he had forfeited such claim?’—| Meadville, can invalidate his pretensions to the lands in 
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question. Subsequent to these transactions, he resum- 
ed the possession of this tract, with his wife, and had 
no other home. Every thing he posse-sed in the world 
was contained within the logs of his cabin. I abom- 
nate the practice which has prevailed in this new 
country, of slipping into the possession of others, who 
in many instances, have been necessitated to quit their 
settlements for temporary purposes; and have frequent- 
ly, during the present circuit, expressed my decided 
sentiments on that subject. It is absurd in the extreme, 


3d of April, 1792, ever intended to confine actual set- 
tlers within the lines of their 400 acres, as if they were 
inclosed by the four walls of a prison! 

To the jury it belongs to decide, whether, when 
Clemmins tvok possession of this tract in August or 
September, 1796, he did not shew ‘* a manifest inten- 
tion of making ita place of abode, and the means of 
supporting a family.” If they shall be of opin.on,from 
a careful review of all the circumstances, that such 
was the bent,or settled purpose of tis mind atthe time, 
then he must be considered as possessing the incipient 
right of an actual settler. It is the intention unequivo- 
cally shown, not the extent of the improvement, which 
stamps the reality of an actual settlement, in the first in- 
stance, 

If the jury shall determine in fi your of the plaintiff 
upon the first point, they must then decide, whether 
the claim has been forfeited, ‘They will judge of the | 
ground of his discontinuing the possession in the fall; 
the want of fodder for his cattle, and the fears of his 
wife in her pregnancy, on account of the thinness of 
the settlement; they will also determine wliether he 
absented himself an unreasonable ime. Clemm ns ex- 
pressed his intentions of returning to different persons, 
at various times. Ile left most of his property in the 
cabin; and he placed a lock onthe door. His cabin was 
burnt early in the spring of 1797, which might have 
come to his knowledge: when his wife, wi h her father, 
demanded possession in Juve fullow.ng, ber child was | 
but two months old; and he frequently afterwards 
repeated his demand on Robert Johnston before 
he instituted his ejectment. ‘the presumed aban- | 
donment is negatived by all his acts; but the period of | 
his absence for nine months constitutes the chief ob- 
jection against him, The case seems contradistinguish- | 
ed as between the present parties from common in- | 
stances of derilection. Is it consistent with justice, af | 
ter the agreement of December, 1794, under which the 
premises were assigned to Clemmins, at the instance of 
Robert Johnston and his broiher, that the suid Robert | 
should infer an abandonment of the land without the | 
most cogent proof? This agreement forms a strong 
part of the plaintiff’s case. 

Yet ifthe plaintiff has been guilty of laches, whereby | 
innocent persons have been injured, he ought to be | 
postponed, Ifvaluable improvements have been made | 
upon the land through ignorance of his claim, and mo- 
nies paid by purchasers for which they have no redress, 
the poverty of Clemmins will not avail him, for not ha- 
ving brought this suit for ten years. But here the 
claim was fully known to Robert Johnston, one of the 
original parties, to the agreement: he made the clnef 
improvements on the land, and is responsible for the 
goodness of the title. Nor hasit appeared in evidence, 
that either Russell, or Gottshall, have paid any part of 
the consid. ration money. ‘I he objection on the ground 
of laches does not seem to hold in the present instance 
against the plaintiff’s recovery. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff. (MSS. 
Reports. ) 

It was held in the lessee of M’Glaughlin vs. Mabury, 
in the supreme court, September term, 1808. That 
one cannot be an actual settler on two tracts of land; 
but that his children, if of sufficient age to reside on and 
cultivate the land, may be actual settlers. It was also 
held in that case, that indulgence will be given to a set- 
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to suppose that the legislature, who enacted the law o 


an actual settler, 
year 1797, erected a small house, cleared a piece of 
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tler, who quits his residence for a temporary purpose, 
with intention of returning to it; and that the title of a 
settler does not depend on the extent of his improve- 
ment, but on the animo residendi, and the_ possession 
continued, (MSS. Reports.) 

So, in the case of Wright vs. Small,in error, supreme 
court, September,1809, (MSS, Reports.) It was held, 
that warrants under the act of 3d of April, 1792, should 
contain a special description of the lands; a special en- 
try in the books of the deputy surveyor, cannot supply 
the defect t!:ereof; nor is any one bound to take notice 
ofsuch entry. And, if an improvement is begun with 
an intent to make an immediate settlement, and prose- 
cuted with due diligence till a settlement is completed, 
the title will relate to the first improvement. If delay 
tukes place in the settlement, it lies on the improver to 
account for it in a reasonable manner, 

And, in Cosby vs. Brown, (in error, ) it was held, that 
when an actual setitler,who las made some improvements 
has been deterred by the violence of a younger settler 
from completing his settlement, and has fer several years 
neglected to take steps for the recovery of his posses. 
sivn, it isa fact fur the jury to decide,whether he has not 
relinquished his settlement. He does not stand in the 
situation of a person having a legal title, who may bring 
an ejectmentat any time withn twenty one years. 

The case wastiis. the plaintiff claimed the land as 
He commenced his settlement in the 


land, sowed an acre and an half of rye, fenced the 


geound, and went away in the autumn, with an inten- 


tion to return in the spring,and complete his settlement. 
Inthe spring of 1798, he did return; but one James 
Cosby, under whom the defendant entered, had in the 
mean time taken possession of the cabin, and by the 
menace of violence, prevented Brown from continuing 
his improvement. Brown left the lands, saying that he 
would not contend with force, but would resort to the 
law. He returned to Mifflin county, his former place of 
residence, and until the 13th of March, 1805, when the 
present action was commenced, he took no measures to 
recover his possession. ‘she Cosbys remained constant- 
ly on the land from 1793, and made several improve- 
ments, 

Tilghman, C, J. delivered the opinion of the court. 
There is no doubt but that the plainuff commenced a 
settlement in 1797, a d returned in the spring of 1798, 
witha view of completing it. His right was prior to 
the defendant’s; and if te had commenced an action 
sooner afier being prevented by the defendant, be must 
have recovered against him. But, although he might 
have recovered it he bad brought suit in a reasonable 
time, it does not follow that he may recover after a 
lapse of seven years. ‘The law with respect to actual 
settlers was laid down by ths court, explicitly in the 
case of Porter and Wright, plaintiff’s in error, vs The 
lessee of Small, defendant in error. If the settlement 
once commenced,is not continued withoutinterruption, 
it lies upon the settler to account for it by some rea- 
sonable cause. A liberal allowance is made fora man 
who has evinced a dona fide intention to settle, Dan- 
ger from an enemy, the death or sickness of the party 
or his family, the difficulty of procuring provisions,and 
a variety of other circumstances, are to be taken into 
consideration. But it must ulways be remembered,that 
the title is imperfect, till completed by the improve: 
ment and residence of five years, and that though fair- 
ly and legally begun, it may at any time be relinquish. 
ed. Itis no uncommon thing for differences, and even 
force to take place between settlers on the same tract; 
but although the prior settler may be in the first in- 
stance iil used, and driven off by furce, he may not al- 
ways chose to pursue his séttlement. As long as he is 
prevented by the apprehension of violence, he stands 
excused from prosecuting his improvement. And even 
if he brings no suit, itis possible he may fairly account 
for it- But I cannot assent \o the broad proposition 
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contended for, that a man who is once prevented by! 
violence may retire from the land, and recover an eject- | 
ment at any tinie within twenty-one years. Such un- 
reasonable delay may take place, as would justify the) 
younger settler, who had made use of force, in think- 
ing that his adversary had relinquished all idea of set- 
tlement; and in that case the Jaw will not suffer the la-| 
buur and expenses of years to be swept away. This ti-| 
tle of a settler under our act of assembly, is cf a special | 
nature. Until completed by improvement and resi-| 
dence, it is not to be coniparcd to the case of a person 
possessed of a perfect legal estate, who-e right of entry 
is not barred by less than twenty-one years of adverse 
possession. We have been accustomed to leave it to/ 
the jury to decide, under the ciicumstances cf each 
particular case, whether the settler h:s followed up the | 
commencement of his settlement with reasonable dili- | 
gence. In the case before us, the court below took it | 
for granted, that the plaintiff was at all events entitled, 
to recover, if he was hindered by the defeident fr m | 
prosecuting his settlement in the year 1798. In this 1! 
think they erred; for it should have been left to the ju- 
rv to decide, whether under the facts given in evidence, 
the plaintiff might not fairly be presumed to have re- 
linquished his settlement. 

it has been determined in the circuit court, that a 
setiler cannot support an ejectment wit! out a survey, — 
Judgment reversed, and venire de nove awarded, 2 Bin- 
ney, 124. 

During the progress of this note, two very important 
acts have passed relative to the lands north and west of 
the rivers Ohio and Allegheny and Conewango creek, 


with which the view of this great coutroversy will be | 


closed, 


The first is entiiled ‘* An act to encoursge the war- | 


janting and patenting of lands north and west of the | 
rivers Ohio and Allegheny and Conewango creek,’’| 
passed the Ist of March, 1811. 

By this act, the secretary of the Land Office is au- 


thorized to issue warrants and patents to all actual set- | 


tlers, residing north and west of the risers Ohio ard | 
Allegheny and Conewango creek, who have complied 


with the «cts of 1792 and 1794, who may apply within | 


two years after the passing of this act, with such decu- | 
ments as are now required by law to obtain warrants | 
and patents in that part of the state, also a certificate of 


the deputy surveyor of tle prc per dis‘rict, certifying | 


that to the best of h’s knowledge and belief the lands 
contained in said survey have not been claimed by any 
other person, by warrant, or otherwise, and on pay 
ment of the usual fres of office, such persons shall re- 
ceive their warran's and patents, upon executing a 
mortgage to the governor, for the use of the common- 


be for the purchase money and interest only, an d shall | 
be filed in the office of the Secretary of the Laid Office, | 


LAND TITLES. 


and interest due, in ten equal annual instalments, and | 
all mortgages executed, in pursuance of this act, shall | 
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deputy surveyor, shall be returned into the Surveyor 
General’s office, by the deputy, ut any time after pass- 
ing this act, on apptications made to him; andthe Sur- 
veyor General shall file the same in his office, after 
which the lands so surveyed and returned, need not be 
again surveyed, but the secretary of the Land Office 
shall issue warrants of acce ptance fcr the same to the 
person applying to take his title, agreeably (o the pro- 
visions of the first section of this act. 


§ 3. At any time after passing this act, on the appli- 


cation of any of the settlers who may have filed their 
applications in the Land Office, the Secretary shall issue 
|a certificate to the state treasurer, authorizing him to 


receive any sum or sums of money, not less than ten 
dollars, and upon the receipt being retarted to the 
Land Office, it shall be entered to the credit of the 
applicant, although be may not have executed a 
mortgage so as to entitle him to a warrant or pat- 
tent. 

The second is entitled ** An act providing for the 
| settlement of certain disputed titles to hinds north and 


west of the rivers Ohio and Allegheny, and Conewango 
icreek,”’ passed 20th of March, 1811. 


§ 1. Agreements entered into between warrant hold- 
ers and actual settlers, previously to the settler taking 
possession, though after the time required by the act 
of 3d of April, 1792, in such cases, where such settler 
has made an actual settlement, continued residence and 


,improvement thereon, as described in the 9th section 


of sa.d act, are ratified and confirmed; but net to affect 
adverse claimants. 

§ 2. Compiomises between adverse actual settlers 
and warrantees prior to the Ist of June, 1813, by which 
the warrantee releases to the settler his claim to 150 
acres of the tract, including the settler’s improvements, 
or where either party shall purchase the cluim of the 
| other to such tract, in such case the title of the common- 


| wealth shall cease, and the title be confirmed to the 


warrantee and settler accordingly. 

§ 3. Where any adverse actual settler has made an 
improvement and residence agreeable to the act of 3d 
of April, 1792, and has purchased of the warrantee 
ny part of the tract to secure hisimprovement, in such 
case, where the warrantee, en or before the Ist of June, 
1813, shall relesse to such settler, his claim to 150 
acres, in such case the commonwealth shal cease to 
have any further claim to such tract. 

§ 4. Any actual settler, whe, adverse to the warran- 
tee, had commenced an sctual set!lement, and resid nce 


-| on sny tract surveyed on warrant, and resided thereon 
| two years, and in that time cle ared, fenced, and cultiva- 
‘ted three scres on such tract, and lad abandoned his 


| settlement on such tract, at any time before the settle- 
wealth, to secure the payment of the purchase money | 


ment, residence and improvements required by the 9th 
section of the act of Sd of April, 1792, were fully and 
completely made and ended, and who, by himself, or 
his legal representative, shall return to such tract be- 
| fore the Ist of June, 1815, and settle and reside on the 


and shall be available in law without the recording | /same so long, as with the residence and improvements 
thereof. And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of| aforesaid made thereon, shall amount to what is requir- 
the Land Office, before he shall deliver any such patent /ed by said 9th section, such settler, or his re presenta- 





to be enrclied, to endorse thereou that a mortgage is | 
executed to secure the said payments, specifying the | 
amount thereof. Provided, that any person who has, | 
or hereafter may, execute a mortgage to secure the 
payment of the purchase money on lands for the use of | 
the commonwealth, shall not thereby be deprived of | 
the privik ge of a freeholder; and such person may pay | 
the whole amount due at any time within the ten years, | 
and the land may be mortgaged by agent or attorney, 
duly constituted. But no warrant or patent so issued, 
to any actual settler, shall prejudice, or in any wise | 
affect, or impair the right, interest, or claim, of any | 
person or persons, whomsoever in any of the said! 
lands. 

§ 2. All surveys mace, or hereafier to be made, 
agreeably to the 8th section of the act of the Sd of April, 


| 


, | this act, and the act of 3d of April, 1792; 


tive, so returning and residing as aforesaid, shall be 
entitled to all the benefits of an actual settler, under 
but should he 


neglect to return, or fail to recommence suid settlement 


within said time, and perform the conditions herein re- 
_quircd, his previous settlement shall be considered 
abandoned after said Ist ef June 1815; and after said 


| day, the warrantee, or his legal representative, may dis- 
| pose of the same, in the same manner, and under the 
“same conditions, as lands where no actual settlement 


was commenced, and on the same conditions, and under 
| the same exceptions as in other cases, will the common- 
wealth cease to have any further claim to such tract of 
land. 

§ 5. Every actual adverse settler, who has been 


evicted by the warrantee, by process of law, shall be 


1792, and entered in the survey buok of the propcr entitkd to all the bencfits of an actual settler under this 
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act, and the act of 3d of April, 1792. And upon the 
warrantee releasing to such settler, or his legal repre- 
sentative, 150 acresof said tract, including his improve- 
ments, clear of expense, or, in cases where either party 
shall purchase the right or claim of the other to such 
tract, in such case the commonwealth shall cease to have 
any furtl.er claim to said tract, but the titie shall be rati- 
fied and confirmed to the said settler and warrantee 
accordingly. 

§ 6. Where no actual settlement and residence now 
exist, on any tract of land surveyed on warrant; and 
the warrantee or, his legal representative, shall before 
the 1st of June, 1814, agree with any person to com- 
mence a settlement on such tract before said day, and 
release to such settler his claim to 150 acres of such 
tract, clear of expense, and such person, or his legal 
representative, shall commence an actual settlement on 
the same before said time, and continue a residence | 
thereon for five years next following the first com. | 
mencement, and, within that time, clear, fence and cul- | 
tivate at least two acres for every hundred acres in said | 
survey, and erect a house thereon, fit for the habitation | 
of man, in such cases the commonwealth shall cease to | 
have any further claim to said tract, and will confirm | 
and ratify the title to the same. 

§ 7. Where patents, commonly called prevention 
patents have issued, to said party, or parties, for said | 
land, aud he, she, or they, shall request a new patent, 
for the same land, it shall be granted on payment of the | 
usual fees of office, and on delivering up the old patent | 
to the secretary of the Land Office, that it may be can- | 
celled. 


CHOLERA. 








| 
| 
| 


| to embrace the provisions of this act. 
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proof of settlement being made, and a regular chain of 
title produced from the warrantee, on payment of ar- 
rears and office fees. But nothing contained in the 
foregoing shall be construed to prevent the common- 
wealth, at any time hereafter from asserting her right 


in cases of forfeiture under the act of 3d of April, 1792, 
when the warrant holders and actual settlers shall fail 


(Vo be continued. ) 


For the Register. 
AMERICAN MOLE LOCUST. 


No. 11. 


On the ninth and tenth of August, numbers of the 
young insects made their appearance. Some idea may 
be formed of the prolitic nature of the Locust, by cal- 
culating the number of eggs in a branch of an Apple 
tree. A Locust usually injects twelve eggs into twelve 
to fifteen perforations, and on examination, a small 
branch of the Apple tree contained seventy incisions 
made by the injectors of the Locusts —As each branch 
appeared to contain an equal number of incisions the 
whole number of eggs injected in this Apple tree which 


is of usual size must have been to a vast amount. 


After the rain on Sunday last, thousands of pupe 
were-seen in the puddles of rain water under the trec, 


§ 8. In any case of compromise with an actual set- | from which they had probably been washed by the 
tler, and where a new warrant of default shall have been | rain, 


issued for the same tract, the purchase money and office | 
fees for the same, shall be repaid by the state trea- | 
surer, 

§ 9. The provisions of this act shall not be construed 
to affect any agreement heretofore made between an | 
actual settler who has made the settlement, resid« nce 
and improvement on a tract of land, and any person | 
who was to procure the title for said settler, and on 
which tract of land the original warrantee had failed to 
fulfil the conditions of the 9th section of the act of 3d 
of April, 1792, but all such contracts shall remain as 


‘lhe pupz are indebted to rain for softening the 
earth, to enable them to emerge, and again to assist in 
making their descent into the earth. It is not impro- 
bable that the Locustsin May 1851, will greatly exceed 


| in number those of the present year. 


Iam informed by the owner of the lot that in dig- 
ging under the roots of the Apple tree three j ears since 


> 
pupz were seen in numbers from four to five feet be 


Ww surface, «nd that their holes crossed each other 
heretofore, unless an agieement shall take place be- | low the surface, 


tween all parties concerned before the Ist of June, | 
1815, or the original grantee, or his legal representa- | 
tive, shall release his claim to the contracting parties; | 
on which release taking place, the state in all such 
cases will cease to have any further claim to such land, 


ingly. 

§ 10. The par.ies to any compromise, sl all cause the 
evidence thereof to be recorded in the proper county, 
and a certified copy thereof transmitted to the secretary 
of the Land office sha!l be evidence of such agreement, 
and the usual proof of settlement and residence being 
filed in said Land Office, patents shall thereupon 
issue agrecable to the provisions in the foregving scc- 
tions. 

§ 11. Any civil process issued out of any court, or 
from any alderman or justice, against the Holland land 
company, Pennsylvania population company, or the 
North American land Company, or othcr warrant 
holders, by the name of the respective companies or 
warrant holders, as the case may require, shall be serv- 
ed on tLe agent, or attorney in fact of such company, 
&c, in case where attornies or agents are or may be ap- 
pointed; and on due proof of such service, the same 
proceedings shall be had, as against other defendants, 
in like cases. 

§ 12. Where an actual settler may heretofore have 
purchased the right of a warrantee to a tract of land 
north and west, &c- whereon he may have made an ac 
tual settlement agreeably io the act of Sd of April, 
1792, and shall apply to patent the same, the secretary 
of the Land Office s!.all grant such patent on the usual 


and the titles shall be ratified and confirmed accord- | 


in every directicn. Belew five feet they cannot pene- 
trate, being prevented by a solid limestone rock. He 
also informed me that from the appearance of the holes 
he is inclined to the opinion that they ascend within 
two feet of the surface and descend aguin at their plea- 
sure to the rock. 

To the Naturalist this information may be desirable, 
coming from a respectsble source, 

R.C. 
Lancaster, August 14, 1854. 





From the Beaver Republican, August 13, 1834. 
CHOLERA. 


We hope that dreadful disease is subsiding, no new 
cases have occurred in Fallston or vicinity since last 
week. Brighton has continued healthy as usual, no 
case of cholera has been there, and from the situaticn of 
that village, we trust that the inhabitants as well as those 
of East Brighton will escape the scourge. 

All those having business in Brighton may therefore 
visit that place with perfect safety. 

The Pittsburg Mercury of Friday last, says—‘‘ A 
number of cases of Cholera have appeared in this city 
this season, but they have, so far, we believe, been 
confined to persons who were predisposed to take the 
disease or who-have been imprudent. It by no means 
prevails here as an epidemic, We have heard of no 
cases for the last two days. 
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For some weeks past the weather has been uncom. 
monly warm—last week the mercury ranged from 
ninety to one hundred and three degrees in the shade; 
we are informed that in Fallston one day last week, 
it stood at 110, whilst at the same time it was at 93, at 
the Seminary of Mr. Gould on the opposite side of Big 
Beaver river. It is probable that the extreme heat 
combined with other causes has produced the sickness 
in Fallston as well as inthe country. South of the 
Ohio river the dysentary has been very mortal; a great 
number of children and some grown persons have fallen 
victims to that disease, Some cases of cholera morbus 
or billious cholic have occurred in Bridgwater and in 
this neighborhood. We have every reasan to be thank- 
ful that our town continues remarkably healthy for the 
season; no case of Cholera has yet occurred, nor even 
a case of common cholera morbus that we have heard of, 
nor a very serious case of dysentary. 

Faristoy, Aug. 8, 1854. 
Mr. Logan:— 

Sir—Yours requesting information respecting the 
epidemic now prevailing a:nong us is received: below, 
I hand a table of cases of Cholera Asphyxia that have 
occurred under my particular observation: 

The first case occurred July 27, James M’llroy, 
dead. 

July, 28, Mary Smith, dead. 
29, I). Worcester, covalescent. 
30, Mary Worcester, dead. 
do. Robert M’Creery, do. 
31, Douglas M’Ilroy, = do. 
do. William Reed, convalescent. 
August 1, James Kelly, do, 

4, Mrs. Baxter dead. 
do. Mrs. M’llroy, convalescent. 
7. Thamas Sloane, dead. 
do. Richard Baxter, do, 

8, John Collier, do. 

Two other citizens of Fallston have died of Cholera 
while absent from home, viz: Wm. Fowler died at New 
Castle, and James Alexander, at Henry Small’s—we 
have had from 15 to 20 cases of incipient Cholera 
among our citizens, and hardly an individusl has escap- 
ed the premonitory symptoms. Some of the above 
fatal cases received no medical treatment until ina state 
of collapse. In haste, 

Yours respectively, 
E. K. CHAMBERLIN. 
Fatston, Aug. 8, 1854, 
Mr. Logan:— 

Dear Sir—Since the 8th inst. no new cases of Cholera 
has occurred in this Borough; we hope the disease has 
entirely left us; there is not to my knowledge a single 
case of s.ckness in town.* 

Yours respectfully, 
E. K,. CHAMBERLIN. 





Braver, PA.—We regret to learn from the Beaver 
Argus of Friday last, that several cases of Cholera have 
occurred in that county, most of which have proved fatal. 
On Thursday night of last week, Richard Baxter, a 
young man residing at Fallston, was attacked, and died 
the next morning. On Friday, John Collier, a young 
man of the same place, fell a victim to the destructive 
disease, after a few hours illness. On Wednesday, a 
man named James Courtright, residing a mile north of 
the borough, was attacked and died the evening fol- 
lowing. 

The Argus furnishes the following list as comprising 
all the cases that have occurred in that county.— 
Samuel Hooper, steamboat Byron, dead; Ephraim 
Knowles, s. b. Eclipse, do.; Mrs. Venatta, do; Mrs. 
Bracy, convalescent; Mr. Strawhecker, do.; Mrs. Dean, 


* There are only 10 families now living in the Borough, 
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dead; James M’Ilroy, do; Child of do. do , Mrs. M'Il- 
roy, convalescent; James Alexander, dead; Robert 
M’Creery, do.; Mrs. Gormly, do.; Mr. Worcester, 
convalescent; Miss Worcester, dead; William Recd, 
convalescent, James Kelley, do.; Mrs. Pugh, do.; Ma- 
ry Smith, dead, Mis. Baxter, do ; Thomas Sloan, do.; 
Richard Baxter, do.; Jchn Collier, do.; John Murphy, 
do.; Alexander Murphy, do.; James Fowler, do ; James 
Courtright, do. 








On the nights of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 12th, 15th, and 14th instant, the southern districts 
of our city were the scene of disgraceful riots. As much 
excitement existed, the real cause of them, as well 
as perhaps the facts, are but partially and imperfectly 
known, Butas many of the rioters have been made 
prisoners and will be tried, the truth will more fully 
appear hereafter. At present we record the following 
statements from the daily papers, which contain perhaps 
as correct an account as can at present be given. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
DISGRACEFUL RIOTS. 


We alluded yesterday to a disgraceful riot that took 
place in South street, on Tuesday evening, between a 
party of half grown boys and a number of blacks, and 
we find on inquiry that the disturbance was much more 
extensive than we anticipated. ‘Ihe true provocation 
it appears impossibie to ascertain, but the leading par- 
ticulars are detailed by a morning journal as fullows:— 
‘* Early in the evening, a detachment of boys and very 
young men, amounting perhaps to several |undred, 
armed with clubs, marched down Seventh street, to 
the open lot, adjoining the Hospital, where they were 
joined by others. After remaining on the lot a short 
time, as if to concert their plan of operations, they pro- 
ceeded to a notorious spot in South street, near Eighth, 
where the ilegal amusement of flying horses is carried 
on. The building was attacked and speedily demclish- 
ed; and from the statement of our informant, it seems 
that a battle immediately took place between the riot- 
ers and the blacks who live in the vicinity. At one time 
it is supposed that four er five hundred persons were 
engaged in the conflict, with clubs, brickbats, paving 
stones, and the materia!s of the shed in which the flying 
horses were kept. The mob then marched down South 
street, tore down the paling of a house occupied by a 
black family, burst open the doors and obliged the in- 
mates to fly for their lives. In a similar style they pa- 
raded through the various streets, Bedford, Mary and 
others, in which the blacks are chiefly congregsted, 
committing violence of every kind. 

The police having, about 9 o’clock, become suffi- 
ciently strong for confidence, made an attempt to route 
the rioters and capture the ringleaders, and the tumuit 
became still more appaling. ** Down with the Police!” 
was the general cry, and many of the city and county 
officers were severely, some of them dangerously hurt. 
M’Lane, cf the county, M’Lane, Manderfield, Danen- 
hower, and others, received much injury. Herren, one 
of the city police, was so dangerously wounded, that 
on ‘Tuesday night it wassupposed he would not survive 
until morning. A number of special constables were 
sworn in by Squire Loughead, who displayed great 
courage and activity, rushing into the centre of the 
rioters, and capturing about eighteen of the most con- 
spicuous. They suffered however, severely, being 
obliged to fight their way through the mob to and from 
the office. Mr. Loughead was enabled alone to detain 
the captives by a judicious hint of means more effectual 
than clubs or maces. ‘The sight of the weapons was 
sufficiently alarming to keep eighteen men quict before 
him. They were committed, being unable to procure 
the bail, a thousand dollars each, which was required. 


the rest having left the place since the appearance of | It was ascertainad, that with one or two exceptions, 


the Cholera. 
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the prisoners were froma distant part of the town.— 
Several negroes were taken on the city side, and com- 
mitted next morning by the Mayor. At about 11 0’clock 
qiietness was restored.” 

The foregoing proceedings, as disgraceful as they 
uaquestionably are, appear to have been but the com- 
mencement of the disturbance. Wednesday night another 
mob, comprising many bovs, and a considerable number 
of adult persons, assembled about half past ten, in the 
vicinity of Seventh and Shippen street, and immediate- 
ly made an attack upon the African Presbyterian 
Church. Stones, brickbats, and clubs were thrown in 
at the doors and windows, and in a short time the build- 
ing was made a complete wreck. A frame house, near 
the Church, was attacked and utterly demolished, the 
inmates having barely time to escape with ther lives. 
The mob then proceeded to the corner of Sixth and 
Small street, and attacked a house called the ** Diving 
Bell,” occupied by John Cox, a white man, and used 
as a grog shop and lodging place for all colors, at the 
rate of three cents a head. This they destroyed in a 
short time. Other houses in the immediate vicinity, to 
the number of not less than twenty, all occupied by 
colored people, were then attacked and stripped of 
their contents, Great excesses are represented as hay- 
ing been committed by the mob, and one or two scenes 
of a most revolting character, are suid to have taken 
place. We forbear particularising in the hope that we 
have been incorrectly informed. 

Some arrangement, it appears, existed between the 
mob and the white inhabitants, as the cwelling houses 
of the latter, contiguous to the residences of blacks, 
were illuminated, and left undisturbed, while the huts 
of the negroes were signaled out with unerring certain- 
ty. ‘The furniture found in these houses was generally 
destroyed, beds ripped open and their contents scatter- 
ed in the streets. Stones and brickbats flew in all direc- 
tions. Several blacks were seriously injured, and re- 
port states that one is now dead. 

In the course of an hour from the commencement of 
the riot, the police of the city, headed by the Mayor, 
and the watchmen and constables of the districts of 
Moyamensing and Southwark, assembled near the spot 
and made arrangements for attacking the mob, They 
formed in two divisions, one led by the Mayor in person, 
and the Lieut. of the City Watch, and the other by High 
Constable Blaney and Captain Beil, and advanced from 
adverse points so as to surround the mob, which by this 
time numbered from one to two hundred persons. They 
made a vigorous attack upon the rioters, and at once 
put the whole body to flight. About twenty persons 
were captured, and conveyed to the police office. — 
Many of them, we learn, had about them articles of 
plunder. This morning after an examination before 
the Mayor, they were committed for further hearing. 

The conduct of the Mayor and police was in the 
highest degree fearless and commendable. The un 
daunted firmness of Mr. Swift never appeared ina 
more conspicuous light, and to his energy and courage 
we are undoubtedly indebted for the suppression of a 
riot, which at one time threatened to lay waste a whole 
section of the city, if not the destruction of many lives. 
Philadelphia may well be proud of such an officer. 

it is worthy of remark that all the disturbances here 
alluded to, took place without the bounds of the city 
proper. Nota blow was struck north of South street. 

The foregoing are all the particulars we have been 
able to obtain during a brief conversation with one who 
was present. ur informant could give no clue to the 
orign of the affair, except a supposed jealousy against 
the blucks for some real or imaginary offence. 

P. S. Since the foregoing was in type, a correspond- 
ent has sent us the following additional particulars. 
** Socn after the mob collected at the corner of South 
and Seventh street, word was given to march down Se- 
venth street, the police of the city being too strong to 
permit any breaches of the peace within their bounda- 
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ries. On the way down several blacks were inhumanly 
beaten and dreadfully lacerated. The number of houses 
assailed in the vicinity of Seventh and Shippen, and 
Small and Bedford streets, was not less than twenty. 
The doors and windows were broken in, the furniture 
destroyed, and the inmates, in some cases, sent naked 
into the street. Jn one house there was a corpse which 
was thrown out of the coffin; andin another a dead infant 
was taken ont of bed and cast on the floor, the mother 
being at the same time barbarously treated. The signal 
words of the mob were ‘Gunner,’ ‘Punch,’ and 
‘Big Gun.’ Robbers were busy, during the disturb- 
ance, in pillaging the houses that were attacked.” 

The statement in the foregoing, in relation to the 
treatment of two dead bodies, has reached us from other 
sources. Comment on such outrageous and inhuman 
proceedings is unnecessary. 

This morning. soon after the rioters arrested last even- 
ing were committed to prison by the Mayor, a colored 
man named William Robinson, took it upon himself to 
harangue a mob in front of the State house, on last 
night’s doings. He was repeatedly requested by the 
police to desist and go away, but pointedly refused and 


was at length taken prisoner. The Mayor declared that 
at this period of excitement he would suffer no mobs to 
collect, and any one detected in an attempt to collect 
acrowd, would be vigorously dealt with, 
was bound over, in the sum of $300, to keep the 
peace, and to stand committed until the bail was pro- 
cured, 


Robinson 


Riots on Tuurspay Nicart. 


Anticipating a recurrence of the disgraceful outrages 


of Wednesday night, the Sheriff of the county, with an 
alacrity and energy which do him honor, made exten- 
sive preparations to preserve the peace, 
hundred special constables were appointed. The com- 


Nearly three 


mand of the whole was spiritedly assumed by Peter A. 


Brown, Esq. whose military skill and energy of charac- 
ter, peculiarly fitted him for the trust. ‘The Mayor was 
also authorized, with his efficient police, to cross the 


line, and aid in suppressing disorder in any section of 


the county. 


In addition to this force, the first city troop of horse, 


under Capt. Hart, paraded, mounted and fully equip- 
ped; and the company of Washington Greys, under 


Capt. Worrell, remained under arms, with cartridge 
and ball, the whole night at their rendevous, in market 
street, prepared to march at a moment’s warning. 

With these arrangements, the posse commitatus as- 
sembled at about 8 o’clock, in the Mayor’s Court Room. 
From thence they proceeded to the hospital lot. A 
large portion of them remained at this place, and the 
remainder proceeded to different points of apprehend- 
ed danger. 

Intellegence having been brought, that a mob had 
gathered in the lower extreme of Southwark, a portion 
of the posse, under Col. Brown and Mr. Foster, hasten- 
ed to the spot. They arrived at the Wharton Church, 
which had been the object of attack, about 10 o’clock, 
They however found the whole work of destruction 
completed, and the mob retired. Not one portion of 
the building remained upon another. The crowd, con- 
sisting principally of men, had gathered in the early 
part of the evening, with the deliberate intent of tear. 
ing down the building. The standing posts were par- 
tially cut through with axes; ropes were then fastened 
to the upper part of the building, and the united force 
of the mob, soon prostrated it to the ground. The mob 
satisfied with their success, retired from the Church to 
Vernon street, where they entered several houses, and 
destroyed the furniture. The posse followed them 
thither; and on their approach, the crowd dispersed. 

Meanwhile a large portion of the posse, including the 
city police, under the direction of our intrepid Mayor, 
proceeded to the neighborhood of the excesses of the 
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preceding evening. Here they found nearly a hundred 
negroes assembled in a Jarge brick house in Seventh, 
below Lomburd street, and prepared to resist any at- 
tuck. This show of resistance soon collected a large 
andangry mob. ‘The whole square was one dense 
mass of human beings. Tle Mayor stationed his force 
around the house, and addressed both the citizens and 
the negroes. To the blacks who were in the house he 
said, that if they intended violence he would afford them 
no protection, and could net be accountable for the 
safety of their lives. ‘To the citizens he depicted the 
dreadful consequences of these outrages: begged those 
who desired to maintain the peace, to retire to their 
homes; and assured those who felt inclined to riot, that 
the force of the police was amply sufficient, not only to 
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acter have been mentioned to us, and it has so happen- 
ed that those who suffered most severely are the least 
culpable. For the character of our city, for the sake 
of humanity, something should immediately be done by 
way of relief. A friend has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing, which is believed to be a correct list of the 
houses injured, and the amount of prope:ty destroyed: 
—Penn. Inq: 
Small Street, by Fifth. 


No. 3. A yellow frame; windows all destroyed; doors 
torn off their hinges, and the furniture all destroyed, 
even to the breaking in two of the bed screws. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the resident,estimates his damages at about 
$100. They left him but one chair and a stove 


No. 5. The house adjoining. The window cestroy- 
ed; furniture partly broken up, and the house external- 
ly slightly damaged. This was occupied by a Mrs, 
Moore. Her damage about $50. 

Shippen Street. 
No. 209. A two story frame house; window destroy- 
| ed, and part of the furniture. This was occupied by 
| 


prevent their success, but also to punish the attempt. 
The blacks very wisely leftthe house by the back door, 
under the protection of a number of policemer,. They 
exhibited no disposition to resist; but were, on the con- 
trary,excessively frightened,and anxious for protection. 
The mob continued before the house for some hours, 
and was occasionally agitated with a momentary vio-| 7 eyin Drake as a shoemaker’s shop. Loss $60. 
lence, but was kept in a by the presence of the po- A three story brick house owned by N. Butler, (a 
lice, and the overpowering numbers of citizens deter- coloured man of Westchester, Pa.) occupied by 
mined to keep the peace. About half past twelve | Green and two other families. The damage of proper- 
o’clock the mob had dispersed, and all was quiet. | ty and furniture here was verv great; loss about $350. 
About fifteen prisoners were made during the night, | 7 ; 


: | the windows were completely demolished. 
. ° : z : : | , , J " F 
They are now in prison, and will be examined before | Wo 915. A brick house, of three stories, windows 


the Mayor to-morrow. ‘They will, nodoubt, meet the | and furniture all destroyed. 


~ epompury ea . No, 217. A large white frame, occupied by John 
rhe Mayor, the Sheriff's officers, and the police ge- | Nicholson, master chimney sweeper. The damage 


nerally, ee re ee for thetr courage and pro- | here is very great, and the house was treated with un- 
awd a ‘ ‘cs Sent ~ eee ee — wos /common severity. ‘The windows were completely de- 
indebted to the First Troop, which did much by its! molished, even to the window casings, which were torn 
out. 


Warner's Court, running from Shippen Street by 7th. 


Three story houses, brick; the windows of Nos. 1, 2, 

Tue Rrorens.—Yesterday morning anumber of indi- | 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9, completely demolished. 

viduals arrested during the recent disgraceful riots in Seventh Street. 

Moyamensing, underwent an examination before the | presbyterian church (for blacks,) 5 large windows 
ayor. They were each bound over in the sum « _ ; 3 am ; 

Mayor. They - 1 the sum of $1000, | completely destroyed, and the remaining ones seriously 

to appear at the next Court of Quarter Sessions, and an- | damaged 

swera charge of being concerned in the riots, The | No. 292 Brick house, 3 story, occupied by Charles 

following are their names. ’ ’ Ys 


rapid movements to repress disorder; and to the Wash- | 
ington Greys, who remained in readiness, to march at | 
a moment’s warning.—Com Intel. 

! 


cee | Akers, 3 children and 2 adopted ones. The windows 
L- Lockwood, South st. and Gillie’s Alley. and furniture all destroyed, oa the house otherwise in- 
jured. 

No. 290, and 291, slightly damaged. 

Baker’s Court, running from Seventh street, below 
Shippen—2 story frame dwelling, occupied by Daniel 
Will amson, an aged man, about 95 years old. He was 
at one time a servant of General Washington. Damage 
estimated at about $35. ‘The windows all destroyed, 
also the furniture—not even a chair or glass left. 

No. 297. Windows all broken, and sash destroyed. 

Corner of Baker’s court and Seventh street, a 2 story 
frame, occupied by Steel; house slightly da- 
maged. 

No. 303. White frame, 2 story, occupied by Samuel 
Cambigbee, wife, and 2 children. Loss upwards of 
$80. The furniture lays scattered about the street near 
this house. 

No. 305. Two story frame, occupied by Miles White; 
the windows demolished, and the furniture greatly in- 
jured. He also lost asum of money which he hasbeen 
laying by for his old age. He says that the mob stole 
more than they broke or carried away. 


Franklin Street, 

Running from Second street to Moyamensing road, 
below the Navy Yard—a Methodist church, owned and 
used by the blacks, was completely prostrated to the 
ground. 


One house in the neighborhood was attacked; the 
damage was very slight. 


Pat. M’Kearnan, Shippen, between 6th and 7th. 

—- Pearce, 5th, below Shippen. 

John M’Laughlin, 11th and Christian. 

Mich. Cavenah, Catharine between 6th and 7th. 

Hugh M’Intyre, Fitzwater about 6th. 

James Higgins, do, do. 

Jno. Sherman, 218 South 7th st. 

Robert Burns, Lancaster, (no abode in the city. ) 

Leonard Foy, 101 North 7th street, between Arch 
and Race. 

Orlanda Newton, Port Carbon. 

John Cannon, Little Oak, between 5th and 6th, be- 
low South. 

Wm. Sands, Plumb between 3d and 4th. 

Elias Reed, Vine street above 2d. 

Thos. Love, 11th and Christian streets, 

Antony Magge, 302 south 3d, between Plumb and 
German. 

Hugh McGlaughlin, Plumb between 4th and Sth. 

John Boyce, South and Vernon street.—Penn, Inq. 

Recent Rrors—AmounT OF Property DeEstrorep. 

The city continues quiet, an‘! we trust that through 
the exertions of the Mayor and other authorities, the 
scenes by which our city was disgraced last week, will 
not recur again. We invite public attention to the con- 
dition of the unoffending victims who have been driven 
from their homes with the loss of afl their little proper- 
ty. A public meeting should immediately be called, 
and a committee appointed to seek out the sufferers, 
ascertain their losses,and another to seek contributions 
from the citizens. Cases of the most distressing char- 


Vernon Street. 


McGenn's’ court,9 houses, windows demolished, &c.; 
2 story frames. 
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